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MY FRIEND JIM. 


CHAPTER I. 


REMEMBER it all as 
clearly as if it had hap- 
pened yesterday after- 
noon. It is one of those 
little scenes which, with- 
out being specially sig- 
nificant or suggestive, 
manage somehow or other 
to imprint themselves 
upon the memory, and which remain there 
while so many hundreds of others fade away 
and vanish, as the years go on. When I 
closed my eyes for a moment just now the 
whole thing came back to me—the dark, 
musty-smelling study, with one broad sun- 
beam stretching right across it from the 
window; Bracknell, Jim, and I standing 
close together beside the high, empty fire- 
place ; old Lord Staines, looking uncommonly 
smart and spruce (as he always did in those 
days), a flower in his buttonhole, and a smile 
of serene beatitude on his handsome face ; 
and my tutor blinking through his spectacles 
and addressing himself, after his customary 
fashion, to no one in particular. 

“T shall be sorry to lose these three fellows,” 
says he. “They aren’t bad fellows, you 
know, taking them all round, and I fancy 
they will succeed as well in the world as 
they have succeeded at Eton. Yes, just 
about as well. Bracknell—well, I don’t see 
what more could have been asked of Brack- 
nell than that he should get into the eleven, 
and avoid getting into any serious scrapes. 
He is good-looking, he is good-natured, and 
from time to time I have even observed 
gleams of—er— intelligence in him. Brack- 
nell will do; he will adorn his station. 
Well, then, Maynard. Maynard is clever, if 
not quite so clever as he thinks himself. I 
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hardly expect him to set the Thames on fire ; 
but I hope his mother will never have reason 
to be ashamed of him, and I have written to 
her, telling her that I consider him my show 
pupil. More than I ought to have said, per- 
haps, but there’s no fear of her disbelieving 
me. As for Leigh (here my tutor took a 
few steps forward and patted Jim on the 
shoulder), what is to be said about you, 
Leigh? In classics you are but moderate ; 
in mathematics I understand that you are 
also moderate; you're not in the eleven ; 
you're not in the eight ; I doubt very much 
whether you would be in the boats at all if 
you hadn’t somany friends. In short, Leigh, 
you are mediocre. But you're the best 
fellow of the lot, all the same. And, that 
being so,” added my tutor, looking up with 
a queer, kindly smile at the young giant who 
towered nearly a head and shoulders above 
him, “I should be inclined to prophesy, 
Leigh, that you will always have plenty of 
friends, and that you will possibly be—er— 
more or less imposed upon all your life 
long.” 

Lord Staines broke out into laughter at 
this rather cynical prediction. ‘“ We'll look 
after him,” said he ; “ we'll see that you aren’t 
imposed upon, Leigh.” 

And I dare say he thought himself quite 
capable of so doing, although his own career 
might not have recommended him to an 
impartial person as being the fittest man in 
the world to undertake that task. He had 
always taken a good-humoured and somewhat 
patronising interest in Jim, whose father and 
mother were both dead, whose small property 
adjoined his more extensive one in Berkshire, 
and who—above all—was his boy’s friend. 
He thought very well of the lad, and indeed 
was kind enough to say as much there and 
then. As for Jim’s being “the best of the 
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lot,” that of course was only a joke. It is not 
in the least likely that Lord Staines would 
have been angry with any one who should 
have seriously declared Jim to be Bracknell’s 
superior. When one is fortunate enough to 
be the owner of a Derby winner one is not 
quite so silly as to lose one’s temper with a 
man for proclaiming his own steady, useful 
roadster to be the more valuable animal of 
the two. 

Poor old Lord Staines was a fond and 
foolish father, no doubt. I have heard him 
so described with such wearisome frequency 
that I should very much like to contradict 
the statement if I could. That being im- 
possible, I will only venture to assert that 
there were excuses for him. Everything 
leads me to believe that if I had a son as 
handsome, as muscular, as recklessly brave 
and jolly, and devil-may-care as Bracknell 
was in those days, I should be proud of him. 
These attributes may or may not constitute 
a legitimate cause for parental pride ; but I 
suppose it will hardly be denied that they 
usually excite it. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that Lord Staines was a little 
bit outrageous in his crowing and chuckling, 
and one can’t wonder that some of his friends 
laughed at him, while others found him 
rather a bore. Whenever there was a 
cricket match on he would collect as many 
cronies as he could induce to accompany him, 
and would drag them down to Eton to watch 
his boy bowling and slogging. He himself 
never wearied of this delightful spectacle, 
and could not understand that it might 
eventually pall upon others. He kept 
Bracknell supplied with plenty of pocket 
money, laughing good-humouredly at the 
rapidity with which it was spent. I don’t 
suppose that he even minded much when 
certain longish bills were sent in to him by 
the Windsor and Eton tradesmen, some of 
whom respectfully intimated that they had 
not been paid for three years. He, too, had 
always been open-handed, careless and extra- 
vagant ; probably he thought it only natural 
that his son and heir should resemble him, 
and if by any chance he ever considered the 
effect of two generations of extravagance 
upon a not very magnificent rent-roll, he 
doubtless said to himself that some day 
Bracknell would marry a woman with money, 
and that then it would be all right. Such 
was the course which he had adopted, and it 
had answered admirably. That is to say 


that he had not, at the time of which I am 
speaking, yet reached the last shilling of his 
late wife’s fortune. 

He was, at any rate, evidently free from 
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misgivings on that last day of Bracknell’s 
Eton life ; for he was literally brimming over 
with contentment and goodwill. He shook 
hands with us warmly when the time came 
for us to wish him good-bye, repeating to us 
both again and again that, although our 
friend’s path in life would no longer be the 
same as our own (for Bracknell was to join 
the 4th Life Guards immediately, while Jim 
and I were to proceed in due course to 
Oxford), yet we were on no account to 
imagine that our friendship was at an end. 

“ We shall all meet at Staines Court before 
long. Well, perhaps not next autumn, 
because I shall be in Scotland until rather 
late in the year ; but some time, you know— 
some time. And Bracknell will run down 
to Oxford and look you up. Or why not 
join us in the north, both of you? Are you 
fond of stalking? Never tried it? Well, 
well, everything must have a_ beginning. 
Bracknell is as fine a shot for his years as 
I ever saw. Now mind, we shall count upon 
seeing you. Good-bye, my dear fellows, 
good-bye.” 

Then he hurried off to Goodwood, taking 
Bracknell with him, and, I should think, 
forgot our existence with very great celerity. 

1 remember that, after we had seen the 
last of them, Jim said, with a sigh, “ What 
a splendid fellow he is!” and was quite 
angry with me for pretending to think that 
he alluded to old Staines. I never shared 
Jim’s enthusiastic admiration for Bracknell ; 
but then I am not of an enthusiastic temper- 
ament, and have a quick eye (so, at least, I 
am assured) for any blemishes that may dis- 
figure the characters of my friends. At all 
events, I thought I had discovered some 
blemishes in Bracknell’s character, and that 
selfishness was one of them and fickleness 
another. My impression certainly was that 
he would trouble himself very little more 
about us from the moment that circumstances 
ceased to throw us together; and I have 
much pleasure in admitting that therein I 
did him an injustice. We did not, of course, 
take advantage of that somewhat vague 
invitation to become Lord Staines’s guests in 
the Highlands ; but a few months later 
Bracknell redeemed his father’s promise that 
he should look us up at Oxford, and, falling 
in with many other old Etonians there, had 
such a gay and uproarious time of it that he 
was easily persuaded to repeat his visit at an 
early date. Indeed, during the following 
two years, he used to make periodical descents 
upon Christ Church, where a band of choice 
spirits was ever ready to welcome him, and 
where his arrival was invariably the signal 
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for a bear-fight upon an unusually extensive 
scale. On the ensuing day Bracknell would 
return to London, leaving poor Jim to face 
the college authorities, who, however, gener- 
ally let him off easily. I fancy they knew 
pretty well that he was sure, under all cir- 
cumstances, to be made the scapegcat ; 
moreover, it really was not in human nature 
--no, not even in donnish nature—to be 
hard upon Jim Leigh. 

Every now and again Jim would get 
leave to go up to London for a day, whence 
he would return a little pale and fagged, but 
quite delighted with the hospitality of the 
officers of the 4th Life Guards, whose exist- 
ence, according to his account, would appear 
to have been a merry one. I can’t speak of 
it from personal knowledge. Bracknell never 
asked me to visit him in London; nor did 
I participate in the bear-fights to which 
allasion has been made. For one thing, I 
was a reading man, and for another, I couldn’t 
have ventured to run the risk of being 
rusticated and breaking my mother’s heart. 
Jim, as I have mentioned before, was an 
orphan, and the worst that could have 
happened to him would have been no such 
serious matter in his case. 

On attaining the age of one-and-twenty 
he was duly placed in possession of his estate, 
together with personal property which, I 
believe, made his income up to something 
over five thousand a year ; so that he was in 
all senses of the word independent. At his 
request, however, his uncle and aunt who 
had resided at Elmhurst throughout his long 
minority, consented to remain there until he 
should marry ; an event which I had reason 
to think might not be very remote. But 
this was a profound secret. Jim had let me 
into it because from our earliest boyhood he 
had had no secrets from me; but to not 
another soul had he spoken of his hopes— 
least of all to the lady who was the object 
of them. 

I should be very glad to be able to write 
of Hilda Turner with perfect impartiality ; 
for were that in my power I should pro- 
bably convey a far better idea of her to 
the reader, who if he had met her in the 
flesh would doubtless have been fascinated 
by her, as most people were, and might even 
have fallen in love with her, as a great many 
did. But the simple truth is that I never 
could endure the girl; and so my evidence 
must be taken for whatever that of a pre- 
judiced witness may be worth. I have, at 
any rate, no hesitation in allowing that she 
was extremely pretty, although her beauty 
was not of a regular order, and that her 


manners were charming, although they did 
not happen to charm me. She was one of 
those very fair people whose complexions are 
of the clearest white, the bloom upon whose 
cheeks is of the most delicate and exquisite 
pink, and who seldom become wrinkled 
before they reach extreme old age. I am 
told that these enviable peculiarities are due 
to thickness of the epidermis, and I have 
sometimes fancied that persons so gifted are 
apt also to be endued with a certain mental 
toughness of hide which may perhaps be of 
some assistance in preserving the smoothness 
of their brows. But I don’t insist upon that 
point. Hilda had golden hair and blue eyes, 
and if everybody had teeth like hers the 
dentists would be driven to find another 
occupation. To be sure when you began to 
criticise there were plenty of faults to be 
found with her face. Her nose, for instance, 
was too short, her jaw was too square, and 
her lips were a trifle too thin. I remember 
once pointing out these defects to my mother, 
who shook her head, and said that if I 
expected perfection I should have some 
difficulty in finding a wife. Certain it is 
that I am unmarried still (though not, I 
think, on account of the cause assigned), 
but I am very sure that my mother would 
have chosen that I should remain a bachelor 
to my dying day rather than that I should 
fall in love with Hilda Turner. 

I suppose that never since the world began 
did there live quite so poor a judge of char- 
acter as my dear mother. Partly from 
having seen very little of the bad side of 
human nature—for she has been a confirmed 
invalid, unable to put a foot to the ground, 
almost from the time of my birth—partly 
from her unquestioning faith in the wisdom 
and mercy of an overruling Providence, 
which causes her to take an optimistic view 
of everything, her own constant sufferings 
included ; partly, too, from the natural sweet- 
ness of her disposition, which renders her, 
I do believe, incapable of conceiving that 
any one can be intentionally wicked, she 
habitually regards others as she wishes them 
to be, and by no means as they actually are. 
Yet I recollect that upon one occasion she 
gave me to understand, with a good deal of 
circumlocution and hesitation, that she feared 
Hilda Turner was not an entirely straight- 
forward girl. What her grounds were for 
formulating this tremendously severe charge 
I could not induce her to divulge; but I 
suspect that she had caught the young lady 
in an unequivocal fib. I could have told her 
that that was no uncommon occurrence, but 
I never did tell her such things when I 
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could help it, because the only effect of my 
doing so was to give her unnecessary pain. 

If she had some misgiving about Hilda, 
she had none at all about Hilda’s father, the 
rector of the parish, of whom she always 
spoke as “good Mr. Turner.” Good Mr. 
Turner was—not to mince matters—an ass. 
There was no harm in him. He pottered 
about the parish, did a little work, preached 
us a sermon once a week, which had at least 
the merit of brevity, and was benevolent in 
a passive sort of way. Hilda ruled him—l 
won’t say with a rod of iron, for no such 
formidable weapon could possibly have been 
required for so gentle a creature ; but at any 
rate she ruled him absolutely. 

Our neighbourhood not being a very 
thickly inhabited one, the few families who 
lived within a mile or two of each other 
were naturally intimate. Hilda and Jim 
and I had grown up from childhood together 
as companions, and when the Henleys were 
at Staines Court we also saw a good deal of 
Bracknell and his sister. However, after 
Lady Staines’s death, the great house was 
generally empty. Lord Staines was always 
in London or in Scotland, or at Newmarket, 
or at some other of the resorts where he 
spent his money so freely, and it was only at 
rare intervals that quiet little Lady Mildred 
would come down for a week or so, attended 
by her governess and accompanied by one of 
the aunts who looked after her. She was a 
demure little mouse of a thing, with bright 
brown eyes, which saw a good deal more 
than was commonly supposed, and as kind a 
heart as ever beat; but as she was rather 
shy, and had a way of keeping her opinions 
to herself, nobody noticed her much, She 
and Hilda were by way of being friends, 
although it is scarcely possible that there 
van have been any real sympathy between 
them, and when Hilda was in her nineteenth 
year, Mildred’s aunt, Lady Petworth, very 
good-naturedly invited the rector’s daughter 
to spend a season with her in London, and 
presented her at Court, 

*T rejoice,’ Mr. Turner used to say, in 
his placid, deliberate way, “that dear Hilda 
has kept up her friendship with Lady 
Mildred. I have encouraged it (I dare say 
he really thought that his encouragement 
might be a factor in the question) both 
because refined companionship cannot but be 
beneficial to the young, and because I feel 
that it is desirable that she should see some- 
thing of—well of the best society of the 
day.” 

Doubtless Hilda also felt the latter result 
of her intercourse with Lady Mildred to be 





highly desirable. As for the refined com- 
panionship, I dare say she might have made 
shift to do without that at a pinch. 

I can’t tell whether it was after Miss 
Turner’s introduction to the “ best society of 
the day” that Jim first discovered how des- 
perately he was in love with her ; but it was 
about that time that—to my sorrow, though 
not to my surprise—he made me acquainted 
with the state of his feelings. It was not, 
however, until more than a year later, when 
we had both bidden farewell to Oxford, that 
matters approached a crisis. Up to then 
Jim’s attentions had been of a most modest 
and tentative order. He had a poor opinion 
of his personal charms and preferred the 
agony of suspense to the risk of rejection. 
I am afraid I must plead guilty to having 
encouraged his diffidence. To confess the 
truth, I thought it was upon the cards that 
so captivating a young lady as Miss Turner 
might chance upon somebody in London 
whose claims to her regard might be greater 
than poor Jim’s. But such did not prove to 
be the case. Five thousand a year is not a 
colossal income, yet, if you will take the 
trouble to run over the list of your acquaint- 
ances, you will find that the bachelors who 
possess as much are in a small minority ; 
and it seems possible that Hilda may have 
made that calculation. 

And so, one fine hot month of July, when 
Cranfield Rectory, embosomed among iis 
spreading trees, looked the very spot for 
the enacting of a pastoral idyll; when the 
great level lawns at Staines Court were gay 
with flowers, which there was nobody but 
the gardeners to admire, and when our own 
humble domain was, as my mother, who took 
immense pride in it declared, ‘“ quite a show,” 
it came to pass that two young people were 
constantly to be seen, riding or walking 
together among the lanes and woods, of 
whom it might be said that they formed a 
very handsome couple. Not that our big- 
boned, broad-shouldered Jim, with his hook 
nose, his quiet grey eyes and that large 
mouth of his, which, upon the smallest pro- 
vocation, would widen itself into a smile 
extending from ear to ear, was strictly speak- 
ing a handsome man, but perhaps he was 
near enough being so to justify the above 
good-natured description, which was uttered 
by many persons, the Reverend Simeon 
Turner included. The Reverend Simeon was 
not ambitious. A son-in-law with five 
thousand a year, a high moral character, and 
a malleable disposition was good enough 
for him. 

I was then about to be called to the Bar, 
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and was busy reading law, a study which I 
thought at the time, and think still, to be 
among the most repulsive that a moderately 
intelligent human being can bring his mind 
to bear upon. One afternoon, while I was 
sitting with somebody’s Common Law Pro- 


cedure, and I forget whose Precedents of 


Pleadings open before me, Jim lounged 
into my den and, seating himself sideways 
upon the table, remarked that he was the 
happiest fellow in Christendom, or something 
to that effect. 

When you know that your friend is abso- 
lutely bent upon making a fool of himself 
the very stupidest thing in the world is to 
tell him so. I endeavoured to look delighted 
and said, ‘‘ Has she accepted you, then #” 

“Well, no,’ he answered; “she hasn’t 
exactly accepted me, for the reason that I 
haven’t asked her; but I think it will be 
all right. Harry, old chap, I don’t know 
what I have done to deserve such luck!” 

Nor did I. I am quite sure that he had 
never done anything to deserve it ; but the 
thing had come upon him nevertheless ; and, 
after all, one sees many prisoners who hug 
their chains contentedly. “And why,” I 
inquired, “ haven’t you proposed to her?” 

Jim laughed. “I’m such a duffer!” he 
replied. “It takes me a long time to get 
under way, and when I am coming to the 
point she always manages somehow or other 
to put me off. Well. it doesn’t much matter ; 
there’s no hurry, you know.” 

“None whatever,’ I agreed, thinking to 
myself that, so long as the fatal words re- 
mained unspoken, there was always just the 
ghost of a hope left for him. 

And then he threw himself into my arm- 
chair, lighted a cigar and began to rhapsodise 
after a fashion which it would be as tedious 
to write about as to read. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was at this somewhat critical juncture 
that Lord Staines took it into his head to 
come down to Staines Court, with the avowed 
intention of remaining there for a consider- 
able time. His arrival, which had been 
preceded by that of his French cook, his 
house-steward, his groom of the chambers, 
and heaven only knows how many other 
domestic functionaries (for his style of living 
had always been far in excess of that war- 
ranted by his income), caused quite a little 
stir in the vicinity, and set everybody con- 


jecturing as to its causes. What these were 
was revealed to us the next morning by 
Lady Mildred, who lost no time in walking 
over to see my mother. 

“ Papa has been very unlucky this year,” 
she said, in her gentle, matter-of-course way. 
“ First of all, his horse lost the Derby by 
a head, as you know———” 

“ My dear,” interrupted my mother, “1 am 
afraid I know nothing about the Derby, 
except that it is a race which takes place 
every spring.” 

“No, you wouldn't. But papa knows a 
great deal about it, and even I know something. 
Premier must have won if he had not been 
interfered with. It was nobody’s fault, but 
it was poor papa’s misfortune ; and since 
then he has been unlucky at Ascot also. So 
there is to be no yachting this summer, and 
we are going to remain here quietly and ask 
hardly anybody to stay with us.” 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,” remarked my mother ; “it will be a 
great pleasure to the young people to have 
you near them. And, perhaps,” she added 
meditatively, “these losses may prove a 
blessing in disguise to Lord Staines if they in- 
duce him to leave off betting on horse-races, 
which I cannot think right. Because, you 
see, if one man wins money others must 
lose it.” 

Lady Mildred admitted that that was pro- 
bably the case, but doubted whether the losers 
were often prevailed upon to give up the 
game. “As for me,” she said, “I would 
always rather be at Staines Court than any- 
where else ; and Bracknell is coming down 
in a few days, so that it will be quite like 
old times again. But I am afraid he will 
find it too dull to stay long.” 

“Oh, but he will have plenty of com- 
panions,” said my mother, in the innocence 
of her heart. “There is Harry, you know, 
and Jim Leigh, and Hilda Turner.” 

Lying there upon her sofa year after 
year, day following day, with no change 
or the possibility of it, it was difficult for 
her to realise how quickly boys and girls 
become men and women. The boy, it is 
said, is father to the man, and one must 
assume, by parity of reasoning, that the girl 
is mother to the woman. The theory is a 
somewhat discouraging one, when considered, 
but I am bound to confess that my own 
observation tends to confirm it. When my 
tutor predicted that Bracknell would adorn 
his station, I take it that he spoke with a 
spice of that good-humoured malice in which 
he sometimes permitted himself to indulge. 
Bracknell at the age of twenty-three was 
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probably very much what my tutor had an- 
ticipated that he would be. He was one of 
the handsomest young men about London ; 
he was immensely in request with that class 
who have come to be known in these latter 
days as the “smart people” ; his affaires de 
ceur had been numerous and a trifle ostenta- 
tious ; he was owner, or part owner, of several 
horses which had achieved a certain celebrity ; 
and he was pretty deeply in debt. I should 
be puzzled to say what good qualities he pos- 
sessed beyond that of pluck, but I do not in 
the least wonder at his great popularity. 
Jim, who persisted in regarding him as a 
bright particular star, was overjoyed on 
hearing that he proposed to honour our quiet 
neighbourhood with his presence for a time, 
and it struck me that Hilda’s eyes glistened 
when this cheering intelligence was conveyed 
to her. 

We all—that is, the Turners, Jim and 
myself—were invited to dine at Staines Court 
on the evening of his arrival ; and I declare 
that we had not been seated at the table for 
five minutes before it was perfectly clear to 
me that Miss Hilda intended to make him 
her captive. What put this beyond a doubt 
was the obstinacy with which she declined 
to have anything to say to him. Lord 
Staines, who took her in to dinner, was ob- 
viously depressed and preoccupied when we 
sat down ; but Hilda put forth all her very 
considerable powers of pleasing, and by the 
time that the fish was removed she had con- 
trived to put her neighbour in the best of 
good spirits. No man was more truly appre- 
ciative of feminine beauty and wit than 
Lord Staines. Meanwhile, Bracknell, who 
had old Turner on his right hand, speedily 
realised that he hada very charming person 
on his left ; and it was not a little amusing 
to see the look of blank astonishment which 
overspread his features when, after repeated 
attempts to attract Hilda’s notice, it dawned 
upon him that she really preferred his father’s 
conversation to his own. I suppose that 
never before in his life had he known a 
charming person display such extraordinary 
taste. In vain he brought his ingenuous 
arts to bear upon her, and forced her to look 
round while he shot languishing glances full 
into her eyes. The glances failed to arouse 
any response; she gave him politely but 
plainly to understand that his interruptions 
were unwelcome, answered him with a few 
monosyllables or a faint smile, and imme- 
diately turned away to resume her remarks 
to Lord Staines, who was evidently much 
tickled by the discomfiture of his _heir- 
apparent. 


Jim all this time was very pleasantly en- 
gaged in talking over bygone days with 
Lady Mildred, only every now and again 
his eyes wandered to Hilda and rested upon 
her with a ridiculous look of pride and 
affection. Doubtless he was thinking how 
good it was of her to take so much trouble 
to amuse the old gentleman at the head of 
the table. As for the Reverend Simeon and 
myself, we ate our dinner, which was an 
excellent one, and nobody took the smallest 
notice of us. 

Later in the evening, when we assembled 
in the drawing-room, Lord Staines became 
grave and silent once more, black Care having, 
1 presume, recalled herself to his memory. 
Very soon he murmured some excuse and 
slipped away—perhaps to try and establish 
a balance between revenue and expenditure 
in his study. Lady Mildred had some 
photographs to show to Jim, who may or 
may not have been as interested in them as 
he professed to be ; Mr. Turner, for lack of 
a more worthy listener, was fain to favour 
me with his views upon the subject of secular 
education ; and while he was expounding 
these at some length, I saw exactly what 1 
had expected to see. Bracknell seated him- 
self upon a sofa beside Hilda, who put up her 
fan and received him with a side glance which 
was half supercilious, half encouraging. He 
began to address her in a low tone of remon- 
strance. Presumably he was begging to be 
informed why she had treated him with such 
marked coolness, for presently I heard her 
reply, laughing slightly, “I wouldn't press 
that point if I were you, Lord Bracknell. 
Tf youdo, perhaps I may ask for your version 
of certain stories that I heard about you in 
London.” 

“What stories?” he returned eagerly. 
“Depend upon it, there wasn’t a word of 
truth in them. Surely you don’t believe 
all you are told?” And so forth, and so 
forth. 

The remainder of the colloquy was carried 
on in such subdued accents that the eloquence 
of the Reverend Simeon, who was standing 
very close to me and emphasising his periods 
by repeated taps upon my shirt-front with his 
forefinger, drowned it. But, indeed, 1 was 
not curious to hear more. How many times, 
I wonder, has that selfsame dialogue been 
conducted in identical terms since the world 
began, and how many times will it be repeated 
before the human race becomes extinct! 
Generally, I think, about five to ten minutes 
elapse before the point is reached when the 
lady invites unreserved confession as the 
preliminary to possible absolution ; and then 
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the man tells her—well, I suppose he some- 
times tells her the truth, though I should 
imagine that that is a rare case. What 
Bracknell said to Hilda, after they had moved 
away slowly towards the open French window, 
through which they presently vanished, I 
have no idea, nor can it be of the smallest 
consequence. What I do know is that they 
were absent for the best part of an hour, 
and that long before the expiration of that 
time Jim had grown fidgety, Lady Mildred 
was looking anxious, Mr. Turner had fallen 
sound asleep, and this humble chronicler 
was wellnigh worn out with desperate 
efforts to sustain a conversation which 
ilickered and died the moment that it was 
left alone. 

At length Lord Staines returned. He had 
been making hay with his hair, from which 
I concluded that he had failed to discover 
any arithmetical process by which the greater 
can be subtracted from the less; and unless 
I greatly misjudged him, his inward ejacula- 
tion on seeing us was, “ What! not gone 
yet!” But he was far too polite to utter 
any words to that effect, and he discoursed 
amiably until Bracknell and Hilda re-ap- 
peared, which they did without the least 
symptom of embarrassment on either side. 
Then old Turner woke up suddenly, rubbed his 
hands and said that they had had a delightful 
evening, but that they really mustn’t keep 
the carriage waiting any longer ; whereupon 
we all wished one another good-night with 
much alacrity, and the party broke up. 

Jim’s dog-cart was at the door, and he had 
promised to give me a lift home; but as I 
was putting on my overcoat in the hall, he 
followed me and said, “Do you mind wait- 
ing a quarter of an hour, Harry? I should 
like to smoke a cigar with Bracknell before 
we go.” 

Of course I replied that I didn’t mind at 
all, and accordingly we adjourned to the 
smoking-room, whither Lord Staines did not 
accompany us. I don’t think I have ever 
met any one quite so straightforward as 
Jim. It never occurred to him to approach 
any subject by a little introductory beating 
about the bush, as almost all of us do. If 
he had anything to say to you, you might be 
quite certain that he would say every word 
of it, and lose no time about doing so either. 
His cigar was hardly alight before he had 
explained matters to Bracknell in the most 
unequivocal language. 

“Look here, Bracknell, old chap,” said 
he, “I don’t want you to flirt with Hilda 
Turner. We are all friends here, so I don’t 
mind telling you that I mean to ask her to 
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be my wife, though I’d rather you didn’t 
speak about it to any one else just yet.” 

Something in this announcement seemed 
to tickle Bracknell amazingly ; for his mirth 
was so immoderate and so prolonged that 
Jim felt constrained at last to add: “ It isn’t 
a joke.” 

“Oh yes, it is, my dear boy,” returned the 
other, still laughing : “ It’s a first-rate joke, 
if you could only see it. Be advised by me, 
Jim, and drop that young woman like a hot 
potato. She’s not the wife for you.” 

“ That’s as may be,” rejoined Jim quietly ; 
“but at all events she is not the wife for 
you.” 

“T should rather think she wasn’t! The 
wife for me is a lady with 50,000. of her 
own. Of course it would be desirable that 
she should have more; but 50,000/. is the 
irreducible minimum ; the governor has just 
been telling me so. By the way, do you 
think the fair Hilda is going to accept 
you?” 

Jim, with a becoming blush, admitted that 
he was sanguine. 

“Well, she may. Five thousand a year is 
not to be sneezed at in these hard times ; 
and I suppose you’re worth all that, aren’t 
yout” 

Jim got up and leant with his back against 
the mantelpiece. “Do you know, Brack- 
nell,” said he, “I don’t like that way of 
talking. I am sure you have no intention of 
hurting my feelings ; but, you see, it isn’t 
pleasant to me to hear Hilda spoken of ”— 

“ As if she resembled other women? All 
right, Jim; I'll spare your feelings for the 
future, and I don’t think I'll marry Miss 
Turner, thank you. I suppose I may some- 
times speak to her, though?” 

“Of course you may,” replied Jim, quite 
gravely. “If you tell me that you won’t 
flirt with her, that’s all I want. Only, don’t 
you see what I mean? If you began to pay 
attention to Hilda, or to any other woman, 
what possible chance could I have? It stands 
to reason that I should have none. I’m 
neither good-looking nor clever, nor—nor 
anything. Why, I wouldn’t even venture 
to pit myself against Harry Maynard !” 

And with this homage to his friend’s 
irresistible attractions and incidental ac- 
knowledgment of my own, Jim resumed 
his seat. 

Bracknell was a little flattered, I think, 
and perhaps also (though I am not quite so 
sure about that) a little touched. “Go on 
and prosper,” said he. “Marriage is the 
greatest mistake in the world; but if you 
will marry, you will. Let me know when 
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the event comes off, and I'll be your best 
man.” 

It is not always easy to tell how far the 
sense of duty and honour possessed by men 
like Bracknell may be relied upon. Doubt- 
less there are certain offences against their 
fellow-men which they would under no cir- 
cumstances commit ; but as for the rest, I 
should imagine that it was very much a 
question of temptation. Truth compels me 
to admit that the temptations with which 
Hilda assailed the heir of Staines Court during 
the next few weeks were of a nature to try 
the stoutest powers of resistance. I don’t 
say that her tactics were novel ; but 1 do say 
that anything more clever than her employ- 
ment of them I never saw. Of course “ the 
young people,” as we were generically termed 
by our elders, were continually together. 
There were rides, there were picnics, there 
was lawn-tennis—in short, all the ordinary 
amusements of country-house life in the 
summer-time; and to watch Hilda and 
Bracknell together on those occasions would 
have been most entertaining if it had not 
been also a little distressing. She stirred 
his curiosity ; she roused in him a spirit of 
emulation ; she flattered his vanity one day 
only to wound it the next. Sometimes she 
ignored him as obstinately as she had done 
the first evening ; and every now and again, 
when Jim’s back was turned, she would 
favour him with a look which I am quite 
sure must have sent a thrill through his 
whole person, though he had the credit of 
being accustomed to such looks. All this 
time she was charming in her demeanour to 
poor old Jim, with whom, however, she now 
avoided taking solitary walks; and the up- 
shot of it was that, before a fortnight had 
passed, she had two sighing lovers at her 
feet instead of one. That may not have 
been a very wonderful exploit to accomplish, 
nevertheless it was accomplished with very 
great skill. 

How matters must end was obvious enough; 
yet when the catastrophe (for I suppose it 
must be called a catastrophe) came, 1 confess 
I was slightly startled. It was Mr. Turner 
who apprised me of it. Strolling out in the 
direction of Staines Court one hot morning, I 
came upon him just as he was hurrying 
through the gates, and he at once pulled up, 
took off his hat and began to mop his fore- 
head. Evidently he was a prey to conflicting 
emotions ; and indeed his first words were a 
confession that such was the case. 

“My dear Harry,” said he, “I am upset 
—completely upset. Tell me now—for you 
have an old head upon young shoulders—did 


it ever strike you that there was anything 
between my daughter and Lord Bracknell ?” 

I replied that that idea had suggested 
itself to me. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. 
Turner. “ Dear me! Well, I assure you that 
I never was more taken aback in my life than 
when Lord Bracknell came to me last night 
to tell me that he had proposed to Hilda and 
had been accepted. Ah, I see that you are 
astonished. The fact is that I had formed 
other—ahem !—anticipations. Possibly you 
may have shared those anticipations ?” 

I signified assent, and he went on: “To 
tell you the truth, Harry, I should have been 
better pleased if things had fallen out other- 
wise. Even now I am not sure—However, 
we shall see. I have just received a note 
from Lord Staines, requesting me to call 
upon him immediately, and 1 greatly fear 
that he will not be favourable to the engage- 
ment. You are very observant, I know: 
have you noticed any signs of his being dis- 
posed to—er—welcome dear Hilda as his 
daughter-in-law ¢” 

I was quite unable to say that I had, and 
I really felt very sorry for the poor man, who 
seemed, through no fault of his cwn, to have 
got between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones. Nothing was more certain than that 
he was about to get into serious trouble with 
the patron of his living, and it might be 
safely predicted that, when he returned home, 
he would get into trouble not less serious 
with the controller of his household and his 
actions. I quite understood why he begged 
me not to mention this to anybody, and also 
who was meant by that emphatic “any- 
body :” for a squire in the hand is worth two 
viscounts in the bush. I willingly gave him 
the required assurance, and he hastened away 
towards the house, fanning himself with his 
pocket-handkerchief ‘as he went. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lorp STAINES was a weak man, and, like 
most weak men, was exceedingly peremptory 
when roused to anger. It was certainly not 
poor Mr. Turner’s fault that Bracknell had 
been brought within an ace of making an 
egregious ass of himself; for, as everybody 
knew, Mr. Turner had no more control over 
his daughter than he had over the Empress 
of China. Still, those who are invested with 
nominal authority should expect to be held 
responsible when disasters occur ; and a sad 
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pity it is that this excellent rule is not more 
frequently made to apply to certain high 
functionaries whom one might name. Lord 
Staines, having got hold of Hilda’s ostensible 
superior, led the unhappy man into his study 
and then and there gave him a tremendous 
wigging. I made a point of calling upon 
the Reverend Simeon in the course of the 
afternoon, and found him quite shattered. 
Never in his life before, be said piteously, 
had such language been used to him, and 
although it was his duty as a Christian to 
forgive Lord Staines’s words, he feared that 
it would be long before he would be able to 
forget them. 

As for Bracknell, he was packed off by 
the first train, with a flea in his ear, and, 
I dare say, a cheque in his pocket. He 
wrote a letter to Hilda, in which, as I under- 
stood, he represented himself to be broken- 
hearted, but powerless.. His father wouldn’t 
hear of the engagement and, since he was 
entirely dependent upon his father, there was 
no more to be said. Upon reflection, I feel 
quite sure that he must have received a 
cheque. Lord Staines possessed a fine old- 
fashioned temper, but he worshipped his 
son, whose will was a great deal stronger 
than his own, and if Bracknell had really 
been determined upon marrying the cook, I 
doubt not but that he would have snapped 
his fingers in his father’s face and married 
her. Such may not improbably have been 
also the opinion of the fair Hilda, whose 
wrath at finding herself thus coolly left in 
the lurch was, as I gathered from her father, 
very great. 

Her disappointment might have been easier 
to bear, and the whole affair might have 
blown over quietly, if only Lord Staines had 
had the sense to hold his tongue about it. 
But I suppose he was flushed with victory 
and couldn’t hold his tongue. First he told 
Lady Mildred, which was perhaps unavoid- 
able ; later in the day, by which time he had 
fully recovered his good humour, he marched 
down to see my mother and boasted a little 
of the facility with which he had nipped this 
folly and nonsense in the bud. 

“Rely upon it, my dear Mrs. Maynard,” 
said he, “there is nothing like promptitude 
and decision in these cases. People tell me 
that I have over-indulged Bracknell, and 
possibly I have; but I believe he under- 
stands pretty well that there are certain 
limits which he had better not transgress. 
I can’t afford to have a pauper daughter-in- 
law, and there’s an end of it.” 

My mother said it was all very worldly 
and shocking, and that if Lord Staines had 
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nothing worse than lack of fortune to urge 
against Hilda, he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. However, he was not at all ashamed 
of himself, and I take it that he must have 
gone about freely extolling the virtue of 
promptitude and decision, for in a few days 
the whole neighbourhood was in possession 
of the facts, together with such emendations 
and additions as individual taste had grafted 
on to them in the process of transmission. 

Among the first to be informed of what 
had oceurred was Jim, who rode over to our 
house in a great state of heat to ask me 
whether I had heard what he was pleased to 
call “an infernal lying report.” When I 
was obliged to tell him that the report 
alluded to, however infernal it might be, was 
substantially correct, I really thought for 
a moment that he was going to hit me 
between the eyes. But he renounced that 
intention, if he had ever entertained it, and 
only dropped into a chair, with a look of pain 
and reproach on his face which hurt me 
almost as much as if I had deserved it. 

“And you knew that Bracknell was 
humbugging me all this time?” he exclaimed. 

I had not said so, but the fact was undeni- 
able. I fancy that, upon the first blush of 
the thing, he was more grieved by Bracknell’s 
treachery than by Hilda’s inconstancy, and 
I could not get him to pay much attention 
to the excuses which I made both for the 
culprit and for myself ; though I venture to 
think that these were neither intrinsically 
poor nor badly put. But when in the plenitude 
of my generosity, 1 began to make excuses 
for Hilda too, he stopped me at once. 

“That's enough, Harry,” he interrupted. 
“You mean well ; but you don’t seem to see 
that apologising on Hilda’s behalf is imply- 
ing that she is to blame. I-can’t admit that 
for an instant. She never gave me anything 
in the shape of a promise ; and if I chose to 
imagine that she cared for me, the more 
fool I.” 

“ Well, perhaps so,” I agreed. “ Anyhow, 
it’s very evident that she did not care for you.” 

“Yes,” he replied, sighing ; “that’s evident, 
I suppose. And yet I can’t help thinking 
that she might have cared for me if Brack- 
nell hadn’t come down. But there’s no good 
in talking about that now. I shall be off 
somewhere for the next few months, I think. 
You couldn’t be persuaded to come with me 
to Switzerland, and perhaps spend the winter 
in Italy, could you?” 

I reminded him that I was not a man of 
independent fortune and that my winter 
would have to be spent in the less agreeable 
atmosphere of Lincoln’s Inn, where I had 
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already taken chambers; but I strongly 
advised him to go away and travel. He had 
so many friends that he was not likely to be 
left long without a companion. I fear that 
he did not find me very sympathetic ; and in 
truth it was all I could do to restrain myself 
from openly congratulating him upon his 
escape. 

Presently he said that if my mother was 
well enough to receive him, he would just 
go and say good morning to her, and [ knew 
better than to accompany him to her room. 
From that quarter those who were afflicted 
in mind, body, or estate, could always count 
upon obtaining sympathy, if not comfort ; 
and sure enough, when Jim emerged, after 
an interview of half an hour, he looked so 
much less inclined to hang himself that I 
was afraid my mother had committed the im- 
prudence of advising him to try again. But 
that, it appeared, was a groundless alarm. 

“Oh, no,” he said quietly, in answer to 
my inquiry, “she didn’t give me any hope. 
She was awfully kind though, and I believe 
it’s quite true that I shall get over this some 
day. Only I wish Bracknell had been a 
little more straight about it.” 

Well, upon the whole, that seemed to be a 
very proper spirit in which to meet adversity, 
and I accompanied my friend down stairs, 
hoping that, after all, he might not be quite 
as hard hit as I had supposed. But when 
we reached the front-door, whom should we 
find talking affably to the groom and caress- 
ing Jim’s horse, but Miss Hilda Turner in 
person ! 

Jim started violently, while I, for my 
part, inwardly commended her to the devil ; 
for I could not doubt her purpose in waiting 
outside in that unseemly way. 

“Why did you not come in?” I asked 
with a touch of asperity. “I presume you 
called to see my mother, didn’t you?” 

“T did,’ she replied calmly, and never so 
much as changed colour ; “ but when I saw 
Jim’s horse at the door, I thought I ‘would 
wait for bim and call on Mrs. Maynard some 
other day. I know it tires her to have more 
than one visitor at a time. Jim, if you 
have nothing better to do, you might walk 
home with me.” 

“Good Heavens!” thought I to myself, 
“is she going to propose to him?” I took 
the liberty of raising my eyebrows ostenta- 
tiously, but I doubt whether any evolutions 
which I could have induced my eyebrows to 
perform would have disturbed her equanimity. 
She met my gaze with perfect composure, 
and it was I, not she, who eventually had to 
look the other way. 
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The countenance of that foolish 


Jim 
expressed mingled surprise, pleasure, and 


doubt. What was the good of my giving 
him a surreptitious digin the back and making 
grimaces at him when he turned round ! 
Hilda had but to beckon to him and he 
would have gone with her to the world’s end. 
He went with her unhesitatingly to the end 
of our short avenue, leading his horse ; and 
there they were lost to my gaze. But it was 
not necessary to be gifted with second sight 
in order to feel tolerably sure of what was 
taking place between them after they had 
vanished ; and I returned to the study of 
the law with misgivings which were only too 
soon to be justified. An hour or so later, 
while I was immersed in pleadings, and was 
cumbering my brain with the absurd jargon 
of replications, rejoinders, surrejoinders, re- 
butters, and the like, I heard somebody ride 
full gallop up to the house, immediately after 
which my door was burst open, as by a charge 
of dynamite, and Jim, victorious and trium- 
phant, stood before me once more. One 
glance at his face was sufficient to show me 
that it was all up with him. 

“You needn’t go into ecstasies,” I said 
snappishly ; “ I know all about it.” 

“* Now, my dear Harry,” he remonstrated, 
“ how can you possibly know all about it ?” 

“ At least,” said I, “I know that you are 
engaged to Hilda Turner.” 

He gave me to understand in reply that 
such was indeed his good fortune. “ And do 
you know,” he continued, “the truth is—it’s 
so gloriousthat I can hardly believe it, and yet 
I feel somehow as if I had always been sure 
of it—the truth is that she has loved me all 
along!” 

“Then,” I could not help remarking, “ she 
took the very oddest way of showing her 
affection that ever I heard of.” 

Jim said, “‘ Not at all odd; the same kind 
of thing has often happened before, as every- 
body knows. It all arose out of my stupid 
bashfulness. She naturally thought that I 
couldn’t care much about her, since I wouldn’t 
speak out ; and so when Bracknell made his 
offer she accepted him. She says she would 
have accepted anybody under the circum- 
stances—and I can quite understand it.”’ 

Obviously reasoning would be thrown away 
upon such a lunatic; nevertheless, to set 
myself straight with my conscience, 1 en- 
deavoured to reason with him. 

“It appears, then,” said I, “that she 
sought you out in order to avow her love. 
If she was not too proud to do that to-day, 
why in the world couldn’t she have done it a 
few weeks ago?” 






































“Good Lord!” ejaculated Jim, “ what a 
low opinion you have of your fellow crea- 
tures! Sought me out indeed! Why, my 
dear fellow, you wouldn’t believe what 
trouble I had to extort the truth from her. 
What she sought me out for—not that she 
did seek me out—was to beg me to try and 
make peace between her father and old 
Staines. That, of course, led us to speak 
about Bracknell, and then I couldn’t help 
telling her how long I had loved her, and 
then at last she admitted that she had only 
promised to marry him out of pique. But 
she was very unwilling to accept me, I can 
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tell you. Harry, old chap, you don’t know 
Hilda ; she’s the sweetest girl in England !” 

If she was, I certainly did not know her ; 
but to make such a rejoinder as that would 
only have been to expose myself to a surre- 
joinder which it would have been altogether 
futile to attempt to rebut; so I said what 
was expected of me with as good a grace as 
I could command, and as soon as Jim was 
gone I kicked those odious law books to the 
other end of the room, in token alike of my 
abhorrence for them individually, and of my 
disgust with a state of things which I was 
powerless to remedy. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE STATUE IN THE SEA WOOD. 


In the sea wood he sits alone, 
By men forgotten and unknown, 
A soul struck suddenly to stone. 


Unheeding through the centuries 
The bloom and fading of the trees, 
The ceaseless surging of the seas. 


Bright flowers spring about his feet, 
Above him where the branches meet 
The little birds make music sweet. 


He knows not of them, his still gaze, 
Piercing Time’s dim mysterious ways, 
Sees but one day among the days: 


The day that left him sitting there, 
Through all eternity to bear 
The burden of a fixed despair. 





Forgotten all the men who trod 
In the dead years that same green sod, 
The men who worshipped him as god. 


No shadow on his awful eyes 
Has fallen from their prayers and cries, 
From blood and smoke of sacrifice. 


Intent, in silent majesty 
He sits and looks upon the sea, 
Sole sharer of his mystery. ; 


Waiting until those mighty hands 
Shall burst from out their stony bands 
And grasp the sceptre of the lands. 


He hears not the long waves that pour 
For ever on the sounding shore 
One sad song, ‘‘ Never, never more.” 


dD. J. R 
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A NORTH-COUNTRY FISHING 





% Down on the 
very edge of 
the NorthSea, 
thrust out on 
rocky ledges 
washed in 
winter by the 
salt foam, and 
climbing back- 
wards up two 
steep _ head- 
lands __ that 
tower above a 
brawling beck 
lies a_ little 
fishing town. 

The wind 
blows keen 
and fresh, giving a fulness and vigour to 
life, qualities much needed by the race of 
hard-working men and women whose exist- 
ence, summer and winter, early and late, is 
a ceaseless struggle with the sea. 

The rocky beach in the little bay is the 
centre of all their toil, and is never still. 

Even before the dawn it is alive with 
flitting lanterns, and you may hear the 
regular rhythmical shouts of the fishermen 
as they haul down their cobles to the sea 
and sail away into the darkness. From 
then till nightfall, when the boats are home 
again and safely laid up out of reach of the 
waves, it is the scene of endless activity. 














OLD PRUDENCE. 
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TOWN. 


More especially is this so at the mouth of 
the beck, where the fisher lasses congregate, 
with fish, or baskets of linen to be washed in 
the stream, quite regardless of the fact that 
its waters are somewhat sullied in their 
passage through the town. 

While they kneel and deal resounding 
blows to the garments with their wooden 
bats, they energetically exchange a running 
fire of chaff and very personal remarks, 
in loud fearless tones, with the crowd of 
young men at work stretching their nets 
or artistically painting their cobles near at 
hand. 

Then the fish-carts are for ever thundering 
up and down the “Slip,” a stony little road 
leading from the beach to the one street 
of the town. The first returning sail is 
sighted, and down rushes an excited crowd 
to meet it, women and children, cripples and 
old men, till not a soul is left indoors but 
the bedridden. 

The sail comes nearer, another and an- 
other coble is sighted round the point of 
Coburn Nab. Now the colowrs of the fore- 
most can be distinguished, or the number 
on its red sail. In the midst of a babel 
it is identified as the Good Samaritan, the 
Labourer’s Increase, or the Sarah and Anne, 
as the case may be. 

It is very near now—the sail is down, and 
a rope thrown ashore by one of the crew of 
three oilskin clad men. 














A NORTH-COUNTRY FISHING TOWN. 


The rope is seized on by the nearest in the 
crowd, and the wife, the grandmother, the 
little child and the old man—the one totter- 
ing with its baby weakness, the other with 
the weight of years—all form in line, some 
fifteen or twenty of them; the crew leap 
ashore and lay hold with the others, and 
with the usual shout the great coble is 
hauled up stern first over the lane of oars 
and spars that have been flung down to 
protect its double keel from the rocks. 

The noise and confusion is worse than 
before as the boat is emptied of its living 
freight of fish, silver herrings from June to 
October, gaping cod and ling, halibut, skate, 
and congers in the spring and winter, to- 
gether with strange monsters unknown in 
the markets of civilisation, but eaten here 
with great relish. 

Suddenly there is a lull, the eager push- 
ing crowd is silent and business-like, for the 
fish buyers have come down and the sale 
takes place at once. 

This over, barrels are rolled down to the 
scene of action and knives come out. For 
the fish has to be prepared and packed, to 
be despatched to the station without delay. 

Meanwhile, the tackle is not neglected. 
Streams of lasses carry off on their heads 
the lines or nets. The former to be rebaited 
and the latter to be spread out on the cliff 
top to dry. 

By this time other bands of sturdy girls 
may be seen, all through the winter, winding 
their way across the slippery rocks towards 
the town. They have been gathering limpets 
for bait, and perhaps have walked eight or 
ten miles along the coast for them. 

They stride heartily along, holding their 
heads very erect, as if the heavy baskets of 
limpets were of no weight at all; one or two 
of them with a bundle of driftwood picked 
up on the way adding to their burden. So 
things go on, the same scene day after day, 
save when the gale booms and whistles, 
when the air is full of flying foam, and the 
gulls shriek ominously under the black sky, 
for the cobles dare not put out then, and the 
work goes on indoors. 

Invisible from the great northern high- 
way, and, until last year, accessible only by 
the carrier’s waggon that dragged its weary 
weight over the twelve hilly miles from 
Whitby, this busy town is little known to 
the outside world. 

The twelve months old railway has not yet 
materially changed the old-time aspect of 
the place, or the kindly simple nature of its 
inhabitants —fisherfolk all, except a little 
settlement of miners on the cliff top. 
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Generation after generation of Verrills, 
Theakers, Wetherills, and Unthanks, have 
lived in the same steep red-tiled stone houses, 
and Verrill has married Weatherill, and 
Weatherill Unthank, until every man in 
the town seems to be akin to every other, 
and the consequent similarity of surnames, 
in addition to the general custom of naming 
children after father, mother, or uncle, 
creates a good deal of confusion, and gives 
rise to a free use of nicknames—partly 
geographical and partly descriptive—such as 
“‘ Northside Cabbage,” which is applied to a 
comely fisher-lass who lives on the north side 
of the beck. 

The uninitiated stranger may find this habit 
troublesome at first. He may have entered 
into conversation on the beach with Dinah 
Verrill and learnt her name, and perhaps 
being proud of his acquaintance, may men- 
tion it to the fishermen he is sure to find 
lounging on the “ Staith,” at Seaton Garth, 
a wooden landing-place, much frequented by 
idlers. If so, instant humiliation will be 
his lot, and a storm of questions will ensue 
as to whether he means Joe Verrill’s Dinah, 
that is Northside Joe’s Dinah, or Blue 
Jacket Joe’s Dinah, or old Tommy Verrill’s 
Dinah, or some other Dinah. He will depart 
a bewildered but wiser man, having learnt 
that there are many Verrills, many Joe 
Verrills, and many Joe Verrill’s Dinahs. 

He may also hear a few keenly critical 
remarks on his intellectual inferiority or 
personal defects, and perhaps be conscious 
of a pitying smile from a passing company 
of women. 

But these and a few other little peculiari- 
ties of custom and manner once accepted, 
no people can be more kindly. Having had 
occasion to spend some months of the autumn 
and winter in a farm on the windswept 
heights beyond the town, I had many oppor- 
tunities to prove the truth of this statement. 
The first few weeks of my stay were too 
much taken up in exploring the country 
round to leave time for more than casual 
intercourse with the human element of the 
place, but by the beginning of October, when 
I had settled down to work and my solitary 
easel was daily set up on the beach, or in 
the steep and somewhat evil smelling paths 
about the town, the good folks became in- 
terested, made hospitable advances, and be- 
fore long had adopted the unfamiliar settler 
as almost one of themselves. 

The first signs of friendliness came from 
two or three battered old men, whose only 
occupation in life, now that some half century 
of exposure and buffeting on the sea had left 
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their gaunt frames rigid and crippled with For a long time he simply stared like the 
the “rheumatics,” seemed to be a vague but others, but one day being, I suppose, very 
ceaseless perambulation of the town. cordially inclined, he suddenly thrust both 


In the course of their rambles they would hands into his pockets and uttered a mysteri- 
stop, and, after a steady silent stare of per- ous gutteral sound, very loud at first, but 
haps half an hour, would suddenly plunge which gradually died away into a kind of 
into conversation. The most ancient of these feeble piping whistle. 

Then he took one hand out of his pocket 
and laying it gently on my shoulder said, 
in a tone of remonstrance and surprise, 

“Thou hast a new jacket on, honey.” 

That was all. But he seemed perfectly 
satisfied that he had said quite the right 
thing, and toddled off chuckling softly to 
himself. 

After that we were fast friends, and he 
never passed without emitting his inarticulate 
greeting, and making some friendly but 
totally irrelevant remark. 

Seeing these old men stop and talk with 
the stranger, the younger folk soon began 
to do likewise, and among them I afterwards 
found some real friends. 

Among the most interesting of them was 
one branch of the wide spreading Verrill 
tribe. 

The father is Northside Joe. He is a 
short, thickset, powerfully built man, with 
a head fine enough to make one forget his 
not very dignified figure. His deep-set bright 
blue eyes tell the tale of his Danish 
descent, a fact of which he is very proud, and ; 
fond of dragging into the conversation in 
season and out of season, telling legends of 
his wild ancestors with a delightful ignorance 
and disregard of time and place. “ Aye, my 
forelders was Danes,” he would say. “Three 
brothers, I’ve heerd tell, comed from out 
foreign, Stockholm or Venice” (pronounced 
Venus) “or some o’ them ports, and settled 
down in these parts hundreds of ’ears ago, 
mebbe thousands.” 

“ And,” added his wife, “they was a wild, 
fierce, fightin’ lot.” 

The first time I saw Joe was while I was 
still a stranger. Some friends were spending 
the day with me, and we were wandering on 
the rocks. There we came upon some sea } 

avout nied hae wai: urchins and were watching them when Joe 

From a Drawing by NELLY ERICHSEN. came up behind. 

He had just come on shore, and very fine 

he looked in his sea rig. He saw what we 
ancient mariners, “ Auld Billy,” the wreck of were doing, took up an urchin and began 
a splendid man, with long waving white telling us how some people set great store by 
hair, whose huge bony limbs and bent back them, how they dried them, and hung them 

showed what he must have been in the days up on strings for ornaments. 

when time had not pressed so heavily on “They’re queer fellows an all,” he said, 
him, and when, it was said, “He hardlens “all one big mouth. I'll show you,” taking 
kenned his ain strength,” showed his kindly out his knife and calmly plunging it into the 
feelings in a most eccentric way. unfortunate beast. \ 
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“Doesn’t that hurt it?” said one of the 
party, involuntarily shrinking. 

“Mebbe,” said Joe, wiping his knife as 
he finished the dissection to his complete 
satisfaction, “but its feelings are not our 
feelings.” 

It was not conscious cruelty that made 
him so philosophically callous, but being a 
fisherman it probably never occurred to him 
that anything of the nature of a fish had 
feelings, and his face assumed an expression 
of blank amazement at the idea of any one 
considering the possibility of such a thing. 

After a little further talk Joe yawned, and 


the beck. At high tide, even in fine weather, 
the waves wash right up over the little rocky 
platform that raises it a few feet above the 
beach, while many a time in winter they 
exceed their usual bounds, and knock, im- 
portunate and unwelcome guests, at the very 
doors and windows, Sometimes they find 
the house fortified against them, with 
shutters and storm: doors tightly battened 
down, and then they have to rush back 
hissing over the rocks, baffled for the time. 
But when sudden squalls come, and Joe and 
his sons are away at sea, then they take 
their revenge. They are not expected and 















told us he had been out on the Dogger 
Bank all night, and that his Nancy would 
be expecting him home, in fact, that he saw 
her signalling from his door. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth, a little 
black clay with scarcely an inch of stem, and 
pointed with it to the foot of the great 
headland that rose majestically in front of 
us. ‘“That’s where me and my Nancy and 
t’young ’uns lives, that’s t’auld fisherman’s 
cave,” and giving us a friendly invitation 
to come in and rest there whenever we 
felt inclined, he nodded and rolled away. 

The cottage he vanished into was the 
nearest of a straggling line of buildings, 
wedged in between the overhanging cliff and 


THE LOWER BRIDGE. 
From a Drawing by Netty ERIcHsEN. 





there is nothing to resist their ad- 
vance but a few panes of glass that 
they shiver at a blow, and pour in, 
filling the house with their salt 
= waters 
This is by no means an un- 
usual event in other houses as 
wellas Joe’s, for ground level enough 
to perch a house on is so precious that every 
available inch is covered down to the edge 
of high water mark. And every year the 
sea creeps in and steals away a few more 
inches, surely but silently undermining the 
foundation of house after house. But those 
whose homes are being washed from under 
them are loth to give up possession to the 
waves, and go on leading a damp existence 
as long as the wails hold together. 

When a storm is coming they pack up 
their dearer household gods, lock the doors, 
and retreat to higher ground. But they are 
not always quick enough to escape the rising 
waters, and one hears many a tale of hurried 
flight and real danger. 

H H 





MENDING 


NETS, 


From a Drawing by NELLY ERICHSEN, 


One old woman, the mother of many fisher- 
men, never failed to tell me her experience 
whenever she had a chance. 

She was alone, many years ago, with an 
infant a few weeks cld. The weather was 
fine and still, her “ measter”’ was at 
and she, having no thought of what was 


sea, 


coming, had gone to bed as usual on the 


ground floor. A gale sprang up suddenly, 


the sea rose and flooded the house. Still she 
slept on, and when at last she awoke, with 
a confused sense of cold and disaster, the 
furniture was floating all round her, crashing 
and banging together, and water still pour- 
ing in fast through the broken windows. 
She seized her dripping child, and with 
difficulty waded through water up to her 
waist and reached the staircase. The upper 
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rooms were not in much better plight, for 
everything was wet, the spray having forced 
its way through cracks and crannies in the 
dilapidated roof. There she waited, shiver- 
ing, for hours, calling out into the black 
night, but scarcely hoping to raise her voice 
above the shrieking of the wind. No one 
came. The wind rose higher and higher, 
the house rocked under the tremendous blows 
of the waves, and she began to think that 
even if they were not buried under the ruins 
of her home she and the child must die of 
cold before help came. But friends were 
working for her all through this anxious 
time, and just when she had almost given up 
hope they reached her. They had broken 
through the roof from a house that stood on 
higher ground behind, and soon drew her 
up to a place of warmth and safety. 

Joe Verrill’s youngest son, a little lad 
barely five, almost fell a victim to another 
October gale. The greatest pride of his life 
is to exhibit a scar on his chin, the result of 
a blow from the prow of a coble that was 
carried away from its moorings by the wind, 
and dashed through the windows, just inside 
which sat baby Joe in his mother’s arms. 

Baby Joe is simply adored by his family— 
a fair, blue-eyed, little fellow, who has just 
escaped from the degrading thraldom of petti- 
coats, and struts about in his newly acquired 
guernsey and very short wide trousers with 
no little dignity. Most of his life is spent 
in imitating the proceedings of his daddy— 
of whom he is a perfect miniature copy— 
and when he is not occupied in laboriously 
loading and sailing his fleet of toy cobles on 
the beck, or making mud pies on the beach, 
he is sure to be in the midst of the greatest 
bustle he can find, with his hands in his 
pockets, his little face full of eager and 
intent interest, taking mental notes of manly 
ways and expressions which he afterwards 
reproduces at home with great effect. 

This home, whose outside is so bare and 
exposed, is very snug within. The bright 
green outer door opens upon another, which, 
with the rest of the house, is gaily painted 
with the three colours of Joe’s coble. In 
this instance, chocolate and buff walls and 
salmon pink stairs, give a bright warm 
glow to the compact little living room that 
reminds one of a ship’s cabin. The inner 
door opens straight upon it, showing the 
mother in her corner by the fire, knitting, 
as she always is, the endless guernseys, 
stockings, and mittens, that are needed to 
protect her husband and sons from the bitter 
cold of winter nights, keeping all the while 
a watchful eye, now over the fire, where a 


hot cake is baking on the girdle, and now on 
the long oak clock in the corner, for the 
cobles have come in, and she is expecting a 
rush of hungry sons and daughters. This 
was usually the state of things when I went 
in to have the “sup” of tea and the “ bit 
crack,” they so generously offered daily. 

My temporary home at the farm was 
almost a mile from the town, a windy mile 
along the cliff top, so it was a real boon to 
have an hour’s rest and warmth after stand- 
ing all day in the bitter November air. 
And not less acceptable was the hot tea and 
home-made bread and butter and the very 
fascinating girdle cakes peculiar to the north. 
So it happened there were few days that I 
did not cross the old timber foot bridge, and 
pick my way gingerly among the strange 
and unsavoury accumulations of marine re- 
mains that litter the stony approach to the 
“ fisherman’s cave.” 

One visit will serve as an example of the 
rest. It is five o'clock, just dusk, and very 
cold. As I reach the bridge end I see little 
Joe playing on the doorstep. The son recog- 
nises “t’ woman” and rushes in, calling out 
to his mother, “ Dere she be, mudder ’—his 
universal remark on every occasion, whether 
she be woman, boat, or cake. By the time 
I reach the door “ mudder” has lighted the 
lamp and a pleasant glow is thrown on two 
fishes’ heads and a dead cat that seem to 
have been Joe’s playthings. 

Once inside, 1 am divested of bundles and 
wraps, and invited to sit in an armchair very 
close to the fire, evidently the place of 
honour. But as the fire is a huge glowing 
mass of live coals, with two or three long 
beams reaching half way up the chimney, 
and the heat is intense, I am obliged to 
decline. This surprises Mrs. Verrill, as sho 
thinks there is “naught like a bit o’ fire 
these cold days.” 

She tells me, as she bustles about with the 
tea things, that the cobles came in late to- 
day, but she expects the family home in a 
few minutes. So we settle down to wait, 
and while she now and then makes a remark 
through the clicking of her knitting needles, 
and little Joe is rigging up a seat in one of 
his boats in which 1 am to sail home to 
London (the boat being four inches long, and 
the seat consisting chiefly of a match and 
one tin tack), I have time to look around. 
The room is as bright and home-like as tho 
heart of man can desire, and though small 
and crowded with furniture, and the scene 
of all the family life, so clean and ship-shape, 
from the oak-timbered ceiling to the yellow 
painted canvas on the floor, that it is a 
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pleasure to sit in it. From the rafters hang 
substantial flitches of bacon and bunches of 
herbs, together with a varied assortment of 
battered sou’westers, oilcoats, and sun 
bonnets. The seafaring life of the family is 
everywhere evident; the pictures are all 
nautical, several prints of shipwrecks, a large 
oleograph, The Fisherman’s Return, and, the 
gem of the collection, a real oil painting of 
a full rigged vessel. Texts are scattered 
here and there, all having reference to the 
sea, and what is known as a gospel compass 
hangs conspicuously above the fire. Just 
behind my chair is a heap of nets in course 
of repair, and a pot of Stockholm tar under 
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and Addison, strapping youths of sixteen 
and eighteen. They and Elizabeth, the 
second daughter, bring in the other lines and 
odd properties from the coble. The teapot 
is again in demand, and great havoc is made 
among the bread and butter. The parents 
and I sit at the table ; the young ones, being 
too shy to eat in sight of the stranger, sit 
about in corners, casually balancing cups and 
plates on their knees. Little Joe is not 
troubled with bashfulness ; he is lifted on to 
“Daddy’s” knee, and they drink by turns 
out of the same cup. 

“ Noo then, what’s t’ news fra Lunnon?” 
says Joe, and listens as long as I have any- 
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SEATON GARTH. 
From a Drawing by NELLY ErRicnsen, 


the table gives a pleasant pungency to the 
atmosphere. 

While I sit enjoying all this, and admiring 
a china effigy of Garibaldi on horseback, with 
pink eyes and marvellous boots, that elbows 
an angel, also with pink eyes, on the high 
mantel shelf, the door is flung suddenly open 
and in comes Joe. He is very hungry but 
radiantly cheerful. He only pauses to throw 
half-a-dozen flounders and haddocks into 
a bucket and to kick off his sea boots, 
before subsiding into a chair by the fire and 
beginning tea, which his wife produces very 
rapidly. A few minutes afterwards Dinah, 
the eldest daughter, comes in, with a line on 
her head, followed by the boys, John William 


thing to tell him of “that great city,” as he 
calls it. For Joe is a traveller. He was 
once driven down the coast and obliged, by 
stress of weather, to put in at London, where 
he spent two days—the most eventful of his 
life, evidently. He is surprised that I do 
not know his landlady—whose name he has 
forgotten—and the house where he lodged. 
“Down Wapping way, just agin a public. 
By Gum, I dunnot mind what they calls it, 
but ye’ll ken, mebbe.”’ 

But though he likes to hear what is going 
on in the worid, he is too great a talker not 
to launch forth soon into a description of his 
own doings. First he discusses his day’s 
work and the current price of fish, and from 
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that goes on to anecdotes of his adventures 
on the sea, his three shipwrecks, and the 
manners and customs of his fellow townsmen. 
He has a great gift of vivid narration and 
his racy northern accent and hearty laugh 
make his conversation most entertaining. 
A little, too, of the old Norseman’s boast- 
ful love of telling of his own mighty deeds 
has come down to him, and when he 
warmed to his work and became thoroughly 
excited over the history of a certain 
October gale, when he and one of his 
four elder brothers had been lashed to the 
helm for eight hours, the only men among 
the crew of eleven who dared to stay on 
deck, and when they reached Scarborough 
harbour with a deck swept bare of every- 
thing, he sprang to his feet and swayed 
about, and his blue eyes shone, and he raised 
his voice as if he were there and then in the 
midst of it all. His wife, all the while, was 
just a little nervous and uneasy ; she feared 
he was going too far, and using too much 
freedom, before the guest. 

She was a gentle refined little woman, 
very talkative and kind, but utterly devoid 
of the rich sense of humour that Joe possesses 
so highly, and a little given to commenting 
on and explaining him in a slightly depreca- 
tory way that is very amusing. “It is only 
Joe’s way,” or, “Get along with thee, Joe, 
how canst thee tell her sike tomfooleries.” 

By this time tea is over, and while we 
talk, the boys and girls get to work at the 
lines. When Joe has sufficiently recovered 
from his excitement he joins them, and the 
whole family is soon seriously busy, except 
little Joe, who flits about and croons away 
to himself over the treasures he picks out of 
the lines. These are brought in coiled up as 
they come from the coble, on flat baskets 
known as skeps, and it is no light task to 
uncoil, clean, and rebait the six hundred 
hooks attached to each. They smell glori- 
ously of the sea, and glitter with the drops 
of phosphorescence that hang about the rare 
and delicate seaweed and shells entangled in 
them. Star-fish and tiny crabs, sea spiders, 
and other strange beasts, have also to be 
cleared away—poor inedible creatures that 
have rashly committed a useless suicide 
in greedily snapping up the mussels and 
tempting bits of herring that hide the 
sharp hooks. While they work I read to 
them extracts from the local paper, selected 
with some difficulty from the collection of 
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hideous accounts of cannibalism at sea, 
wrecks and outlandish disasters of every 
description, that seem to fill its columns. 
By eight o’clock the work is done. 

Three neatly coiled lines, with four or five 
mussels and limpets on every hook, are 
stowed away in the back yard, and a general 
scouring of tables and floor takes place. Joe 
and the boys vanish while this is going on, 
and come back in a few minutes “ fettled 
up,” and gorgeous in their best guernseys, 
ready for a stroll and chat with the neigh- 
bours. Joe lights his pipe and opens the 
door, as he does every night, to look at the 
weather. The clock reminds me that my 
farmer and his wife will be expecting me 
for supper. They have been afoot since 
early morning, and are generally ready for 
bed by nine or half past. So I make ready 
to depart. Joe comes in shaking his head. 

“The wind has got up and it will be rough 
on the cliff. I'll just set thee upa bit, honey.” 

Regardless of remonstrance he plunges into 
a pea jacket, ties his sou’wester under his 
chin, and announces that he is ready. Mrs. 
Verrill has been mysteriously occupied in 
a corner for some minutes, and now comes 
forward with a damp, cold, parcel, which she 
confidentially gives me, saying, “It’s rare 
eating.” It proves to be a fine haddock, and 
Joe begins a detailed account of some par- 
ticularly excellent way of cooking it. Then 
we plunge out into the night, and fight our 
way up the cliff with the wind in our teeth. 

Amongst other picturesque acquaintances 
were Prudence, an old woman fourscore 
years, the daughter of a smuggler well 
known to the preventive men in the 
days the Brandy Hole under Boulby Head 
was still full of kegs—and famous as 
the wickedest old woman and the hardest 
swearer living ; the reading fisherman, who 
had studied the history of art, and descanted 
on Phidias as “that grand old Roman ;” 
and the fatalist fisherman who thought it 
would be flying in the face of Providence to 
learn swimming. 

There were many others, but space forbids 
me to dwell on them, or to do more than hint 
at the charms of the surrounding country, 
the lovely woods hidden unsuspected in little 
dales, the old stone farms nestling on the 
side of the bare moors that stretch inland 
for miles, and the peculiar brilliance of the 
winter sunsets. 

NELLY ERICHSEN. 
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DOROTHY OSBORNE. 


“TACH. 


Here are letters for you. 


Post. Their tenor good, I trust. 


TAcH, 


M HEY had set (it is years 
7 ago now) the Period of 
the Restoration as subject 
for the Historical Essay 
prize at Oxbridge. I 
had been advised to read 
Courtenay’s Life of Sir 
William Temple. It would 
give me an insight into 
the times, and a thorough knowledge of the 
Triple Alliance. 

It was in my uncle’s library that I found 
the book—two octavo volumes of memoirs 
bound in plain green cloth, with mouldy 
yellow backs. I remember it well, and the 
circumstances surrounding it. 

I threw open the windows, piled all the 
red cushions into one window seat, placed a 
chair for my feet, and took up the volumes. 
I cast my eyes over the contents of Vol. I. : 
a portrait of Temple—a handsome fellow— 
engraved by one Dean, after Sir Peter; a 
genealogical table. Ugh! And _ twenty 
chapters of negotiations to follow. My 
uncle was right, it was undoubtedly a dull 
book. 

The second volume looked more interest- 
ing ; there was something in it about Swift. 
Memory asserting herself, I remembered 
Temple to be Swift’s first patron, and Stella, 
I fancy, was Lady Temple’s maid. Happy 
Stella! At that moment a piece of paper 
fluttered out of the volume in my hand on 
to the floor, driving the dean and his affairs 
out of my head. I picked it up. An old 
paper, brown at its edges and foldings, singed 


’Tis very like.” 
Cymbeline, act ii. se. 4. 


by time. On it were some verses—a sonnet. 
It ran thus :— 


“To DorotHy OSBORNE. 
“Why has no laureate, in golden song, 
Wreathed rhythmic honours for her name 
alone, 
Who worships now anear a purer throne ? 
And chosen, from that lovely, loyal throng 
Of wantons ambling devilward along 
At beck of God’s Anointed, one to praise, 
Of brightest wit, yet pure through works 
and days, 
Constant in love, in every virtue strong. 


“ Dorothy, gift of God, it was not meant, 
That thy bright light should shine upon 
the few, 
Within the straitened circle of thy life ; 
Failing to reach mankind and represent 
His own ideal, manifest in you, 
Of hcly woman and the perfect wife.” 


I was a sonneteer myself, and therefore 
critical, This effort (was it my uncle’s ?) did 
not seem to me of portentous genius. I hate 
your sonneteer who has more than two rhymes 
in his octett. It proves him a coward at the 
measure, one who is burdened by those 
shackles in which he should move as skilfully 
and lightly as a clever dancer bound to the 
knees on stilts. Those two sub-dominant 
rhymes were misplaced ; so was the sudden 
stop in the sixth line, the violent cesura in 
the sense, sending a cold shiver through the 
cultured mind. I did not admire the sestett 
either in its arrangement, but much liberty 
has always been allowed in the management 
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of the sestett. Foran amateur sonnet, I had 
read, nay, I will be just, I had written 
worse. 

But whom does this sonnet describe? 
Dorothy Osborne, who is she? Lady Temple, 
answers Courtenay, and says little more. 
But she has written her own life, and painted 
her own character, as none else could have 
done it for her, in letters written to her hus- 
band before marriage. When I had read these, 
I pitied the unknown, and forbore to criticise 
his sonnet. I, too, could have written son- 
nets, roundels, ballads by the score to cele- 
brate her praise. But I remembered Pope’s 
chill warning about those who “rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” and, full of 
humility, 1 did not apply it to my friend the 
sonneteer, but—to myself. 

These letters of Dorothy Osborne were, at 
one time, lying at Coddenham Vicarage, 
Suffolk. Forty-two of them has Courtenay 
transferred to an appendix, without arrange- 
ment or any form of editing, as he candidly 
confesses, but not without misgivings as to 
how they will be received by a people thirst- 
ing to read the details of the negotiations 
which took place in connection with the 
Triple Alliance. Poor Courtenay! Did he 
live to learn that the world had other things 
to do than pore over dull excerpts from in- 
human state papers? For the lighting of 
fires, for the rag-bag, or, if of stout paper or 
parchment, for the due covering of preserves 
and pickles, much of these Temple corre- 
spondences and treaties would be eminently 
fitted, but for the making of books they are all 
but useless ; book-making of such material 
is not to be achieved by Courtenay, nay, nor 
by the cunningest publisher’s devil in Grub 
Street. Here, beneath poor blind Courtenay’s 
eyes, were papers and negotiations, not about 
a triple alliance between states, but concern- 
ing a dual alliance between souls. Here, 
even for the dull historian, were chat, gossip, 
the witty portrayal of neighbours, the cus- 
toms, manners, thoughts, the very life itself, 
of English human beings of that time, set 
out by the living pen of Dorothy Osborne. 
Surely it was within his power at least to 
edit carefully for us those letters? Alas, no! 
All that he can do is to produce a book in 
two unreadable octavo volumes, and to set 
down in an appendix, not without misgivings, 
but forty-two of these charming letters. 

But I will dare to put it to the touch to 
gain or lose it all. I cannot, I know, make 
her glorious by my pen, but I can let her 
own pen have free play, and try to draw from 
her letters, and what other data there are at 
hand, some living presentment of a beautiful 
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woman, pure in dissolute days, passing a quiet 
domestic existence among her own family ; a 
loyalist, leading, in Cromwell’s days, a home- 
life of which those who draw their history 
from the pleasant pages of Sir Walter's his- 
torical novels can have little idea. To con- 
firmed novel-readers it will be, I think, an 
awakening to learn that there was ever ces- 
sation of the “clashing of rapiers” and 
“heavy tramp of cavalry” in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

Dorothy Osborne, born in 1627, was 
the daughter of Sir Peter Osborne, Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer (an inherited 
office) and Governor of Guernsey in the days 
of James I. and Charles his son. She was 
the only daughter now (1650) unmarried, 
and had been named after her mother, 
Dorothy, without further addition. Much 
more could be collected of this sort from the 
lumber in Baronetages and Herald’s manuals ; 
but to what purpose? Walliam Temple was 
born in 1628. 

It was in 1648, when the king was im- 
prisoned at Carisbrook, in Colonel Ham- 
mond’s charge, that Dorothy first met her 
constant lover. They met in the Isle of 
Wight. She and her brother were on their 
way to St. Maloes. Temple was starting on 
his travels. A little incident, almost a 
Waverley incident, took place here, worth 
reciting, perhaps. The Osbornes and Temple 
were loyalists. Young Osborne, more loyal 
than intelligent, remained behind at an inn 
where they had halted that he might write 
on the window-pane with a diamond, “‘ And 
Haman was hanged upon the gallows he had 
prepared for Mordecai.” This attack on 
Colonel Hammond, and the audacity of a 
cavalier daring to apply the Scriptures after 
the Puritanical method, caused the whole party 
to be arrested by the Roundheads, and a very 
pretty adventure was spoilt by the ready wit 
of our Dorothy taking the offence upon herself, 
when, through the gallantry of the Round- 
head officer, the whole party was suffered to 
depart. “This incident,” says Courtenay, 
on good authority, “was not lost upon 
Temple.” Indeed, I think with Courtenay ; 
but would add that much else besides was not 
lost upon him. Travelling with her and her 
brother, staying with her in Guernsey, is it 
to be wondered that Temple was attracted by 
the bright wit, clear faith and honesty of 
Dorothy ; or that the brilliant parts and 
seriousness of Temple—a great contrast to 
many of the bibulous, rowdy cavaliers whom 
she must have met with—made her find in 
him one worthy of her friendship and her 
love? That Temple at this time openly 
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declared his love I doubt. Love grew between 
them unknown to either. Years afterwards 
Dorothy writes :— 

“For God’s sake, when we meet let us 
design one day to remember old stories in, 
to ask one another by what degrees our 
friendship grew to this height ’tis at. In 
earnest I am at a loss sometimes in thinking 
of it, and though I can never repent of the 
share you have in my heart, I know not 
whether I gave it you willingly or not at 
first. No; to speak ingenuously, I think 
you got an interest there a good while before 
I thought you had any, and it grew so in- 
sensibly and yet so fast, that all the traverses 
it has met with since, have served rather to 
discover it to me than at ali to hinder it.” 

The further circumstances necessary to 
the understanding of Dorothy’s letters, are 
shortly, these: Dorothy lived at Chicksands 
Priory, where her father was in ill health, 
and there she received suitors at her parents’ 
commands. The Osbornes, it. seemed, dis- 
liked Temple, and objected to him on the 
score of want of means; whilst Temple’s 
father had planned for his son an advan- 
tageous match in another quarter. Alas! for 
the frowardness of young couples! They 
held their course, and waited successfully. 

Hardly can we do better, that you may 
picture Dorothy and her mode of life clearly 
to yourself, than copy this important letter 
for you at length :— 

“You ask me how I pass my time here. I 
can give you a perfect account, not only 
of what I do for the present, but what I am 
likely to do this seven years if I stay here 
so long. I rise in the morning reasonably 
early, and before I am ready I go round the 
house till I am weary of that, and then in 
the garden till it grows too hot for me. I 
then think of making me ready ; and when 
that’s done I go into my father’s chamber ; 
from thence to dinner, where my cousin 
Molle and I sit in great state in a room and 
at a table that would hold a great many 
more. After dinner we sit and talk till 
Mr. P. comes in question, and then I am 
gone. The heat of the day is spent in 
reading or working, and about six or seven 
o'clock I walk out into a common that lies 
hard by the house, where a great many 
young wenches keep sheep and cows, and 
sit in the shade singing of ballads ; I go to 
them, and compare their voices and beauty 
to some ancient shepherdesses that I have 
read of, and find a vast difference there ; 
but, trust me, I think these are as innocent 
as those could be. I talk to them, and find 


they want nothing to make them the happiest 
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people in the world but the knowledge that they 
are so. Most commonly, while we are in 
the middle of our discourse, one looks about 
her, and spies her cows going into the corn, 
and then away they all run as if they had 
wings at their heels. I, that am not so 
nimble, stay behind, and when I see them 
driving home their cattle think it is time for 
me to return too. When I have supped I go 
into the garden, and so to the side of a 
small river that runs by it, where I sit down 
and wish you with me (you had best say this 
is not kind, neither). In earnest, it is a 
pleasant place, and would be more so to me 
if I had your company, as I sit there some- 
times till I am lost with thinking; and 
were it not for some cruel thought of the 
crossness of my fortune, that will not let me 
sleep there, I should forget there were such 
a thing to be done as going to bed.” 

Truly a quiet country life, in a quiet 
country house ; poor lonely Dorothy ! 

Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire, is” a 
low-built sacro-secular edifice, well fitted for 
its former service. Its priestly denizens 
were turned out in Henry VIII.’s monk- 
hunting reign (1538). To the joy or sorrow 
of the neighbourhood: who knows now? 
Granted then to one, Richard Snow, of whom 
the records are silent; by him sold, in 
Elizabeth’s reign, to Sir John Osborne, Knt. 
(Dorothy’s brother was first baronet) ; thus 
it becomes the ancestral home of our Dorothy. 
There is a crisp etching of the house in 
Fisher’s Collections of Bedfordshire. The 
very exterior of it is Catholic, unpuritanical ; 
no methodism about the square windows set 
here and there, at undecided intervals, where- 
soever they may be wanted. Six attic 
windows jut out from the low-tiled roof. 
At the corner of the house is a high pinnacled 
buttress rising the full height of the wall ; 
five buttresses flank the side wall, built so 
that they shade the lower windows from the 
morning sun, in one place reaching to the 
sill of an upper window. Perhaps Mrs. 
Dorothy’s window ; how tempting to scale 
and see. What a spot for the happier 
realisation of Romeo and Juliet, or of 
Sigismonde and Guichard, if this were ro- 
mance. In one end of the wall are two 
Gothic windows, claustral remnants, lighting 
now, perhaps, the dining-hall, where cousin 
Molle and Dorothy sat in state; or the 
saloon, where the latter received her servants. 
There are old cloisters attached to the house ; 
at the other side of it may be. Yes! a 
sleepy country house, the warm earth and 
her shrubs creeping close up to the very sills 
of the lower windows, sending in morning 




















fragrance, I doubt not, when Dorothy thrust 
back the lattice after breakfast. A quiet 
place, “slow” is the accurate modern epithet 
for it, “awfully slow.” But to Dorothy, a 
quite suitable home at which she never 
repines. 

This etching of Thomas Fisher, of Decem- 
ber 26th, 1816, is a godsend to me, hearing 
as I do that Chicksands Priory no longer 
remains to us, having suffered martyrdom at 
the bloody hands of the restorer. For 
through this, partly, we have attained to a 
knowledge of Dorothy’s surroundings, and 
may now safely let Dorothy herself tell us 
of the servants visiting her at Chicksands 
during those long seven years through which 
she remains constant to Temple. See what 
she expects in a lover! Have we not here 
some local squires hit off to the life? Could 
George Eliot have done more for us in like 
space ? 

“ There are a great many ingredients must 
go to the making me happy in a husband. 
My Cousin Franklin says our humours must 
agree, and to do that he must have that kind 
of breeding that I have had, and used that 
kind of company ; that is, he must not be so 
much a country gentleman as to understand 
nothing but hawks and dogs, and be fonder 
of either than of his wife; nor of the next 
sort of them, whose time reaches no farther 
than to be justice of the peace, and once in 
his life high sheriff, who reads no book but 
statutes, and studies nothing but how to 
make a speech interlarded with Latin, that 
may amaze his disagreeing poor neighbours, 
and fright them rather than persuade them 
into quietness. He must not be a thing 
that begun the world in a free school, was 
sent from thence to the university, and is at 
his farthest when he reaches the inns of 
court ; has no acquaintance but those of his 
form in those places ; speaks the French he 
has picked out of old laws, and admires 
nothing but the stories he has heard of the 
revels that were kept there before his time. 
He must not be a town gallant neither, that 
lives in a tavern and an ordinary ; that cannot 
imagine how an hour should be spent without 
company unless it be in sleeping ; that makes 
court to all the women he sees, thinks they 
believe him, and laughs and is laughed at 
equally. Nor a travelled monsieur, whose 
head is feathered inside and outside, that can 
talk of nothing but of dances and duels, and 
has courage enough to wear slashes, when 
everybody else dies with cold to see him. 
He must not be a fool of no sort, nor peevish, 
nor ill-natured, nor proud, nor courteous ; 
and to all this must be added, that he must 
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love me, and I him, as much as we are capable 
of loving. Without all this his fortune, 
though never so great, would not satisfy me, 
and with it a very moderate one would keep 
me from ever repenting my disposal.” 

These negative needs doubtless excluded 
many of the neighbours who were ready to 
throw themselves at her feet. But, from far 
and near, came many suitors, Cromwell's 
son, Henry, among others ; who will be “as 
acceptable to her,” she thinks, “as anybody 
else.” He seems almost worthy of her, if 
we believe most accounts of him, and allow 
for the Presbyterian animosity of good 
Mrs. Hutchinson. However, Henry Crom- 
well disappears from the scene, marrying 
elsewhere ; whereby English history is pos- 
sibly considerably modified. Temple is ordered 
to get her a dog, an Irish greyhound. “ Henry 
Cromwell undertook to write to his brother 
Fleetwood, for another for me; but I have 
lost my hopes there ; whomsoever it is that 
you employ, he will need no other instruction, 
but to get the biggest he can meet with. 
"Tis all the beauty of those dogs, or of any, 
indeed, I think. A mastiff is handsomer to 
me than the most exact little dog that ever 
lady played withal.’”” Temple, no doubt, 
procured the biggest dog in Ireland, not the 
less joyfully that “she had lost her hopes of 
Henry Cromwell.” 

There is another lover worthy of special 
mention—a widower—Sir Justinian Isham, 
of Lamport, Northamptonshire, pragmatical 
enough in his love suit, causing Mrs. Dorothy 
much amusement. She writes of him to 
Temple under the nickname “ The Emperor.” 
This is the character she gives him: “ He 
was the vainest, impertinent, self-conceited, 
learned coxcomb that ever yet I saw.” Hard 
words these ! 

The Emperor, it appears, caused further 
disagreement between Dorothy and her 
brother. Like the kettle in the Cricket on 
the Hearth, the Emperor began it. “The 
Emperor and his proposals began it; I 
talked merrily on till I saw my brother 
put on his sober face, and could hardly then 
believe he was in earnest. It seems he was ; 
for when I had spoke freely my meaning, it 
wrought so with him, as to fetch up all that 
lay upon his stomach : all the people that I 
had ever in my life refused were brought 
again upon the stage, like Richard ILL.’s 
ghosts, to reproach me withal, and all the 
kindness his discoveries could make I had 
for you was laid to my charge; my best 
qualities, if I have any that are good, served 
but for aggravations of my fault, and I was 
allowed to have wit, and understanding, and 
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discretion, in all other things, that it might 
appear I had none in this. Well, ‘twas a 
pretty lecture, and I grew warm with it 
after a while. In short, we came so near to 
an absolute falling out that ’twas time to 
give over, and we said so much then that we 
have hardly spoken a word together since. 
But ’tis wonderful to see what courtesies 
and legs pass between us, and as before we 
were thought the kindest brother and sister, 
we are certainly now the most complimental 
couple in England: it is a strange change, 
and I am very sorry for it, but I'll swear I 
know not how to help it.” 

It is doubtless unpleasant to be pestered 
by an unwelcome suitor; however Dorothy 
has this compensation, that the emperor’s 
proposals and letters give her mighty 
amusement. 

“In my opinion, those great scholars are 
not the best writers (of letters I mean, of 
books perhaps they are); I never had, I 
think, but one letter from Sir Jus, but ’twas 
worth twenty of anybody’s else to make me 
sport. It was the most sublime nonsense 
that in my life I ever read, and yet I believe 
he descended as low as he could to come near 
my weak understanding. "Twill be no com- 
pliment after this to say I like your letters 
in themselves, not as they come from one 
that is not indifferent to me, but seriously I 
do. All letters, methinks, should be free 
and easy as our discourse ; not studied as an 
oration, nor made up of hard words like a 
charm ; ‘tis an admirable thing to see how 
some people will labour to find out terms 
that. may obscure a plain sense, like a gentle- 
man I know, who would never say the 
weather grew cold, but that winter began to 
salute us. I have no patience at such cox- 
combs, and cannot blame an old uncle of 
mine that threw the standish at his man’s 
head, because he wrote a letter for him, 
when, instead of saying (as his master bid 
him) ‘that he would have writ himself but 
that he had gout in his hand,’ he said ‘ that 
the gout in his hand would not permit him 
to put pen to paper.’ ” 

The Emperor, it seems, this much to his 
credit, is much enamoured of Mrs. Dorothy ; 
and does not take a refusal quietly. Or is 
she playing the coquette with him ? 

“Would you think it, that I have an 
ambassador from the Emperor Justinian, 
that comes to renew the treaty? In earnest 


tis true, and I want your counsel extremely 
what to do in it ; you told me once that of 
all my servants you loved him the best, if I 
could so too, there were no dispute in it ; 
well, I’ll think of it, and if it succeed I will 
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be as good as my word: you shall take your 
choice of my four daughters. Am not I 
beholden to him, think you? He says he 
has made addresses, ’tis true, in several 
places since we parted, but could not fix 
anywhere, and in his opinion he sees nobody 
that would make so fit a wife for himself as 
I. He has often inquired after me to know 
if I were not marrying: and somebody told 
him I had an ague, and he presently fell sick 
of one too, so natural a sympathy there is 
between us, and yet for all this, on my con- 
science we shall never marry. He desires to 
know whether I am at liberty or not. ‘What 
shall I tell him, or shall I send him to you 
to know? I think that will be best. I'll 
say that you are much my friend, and that I 
am resolved not to dispose of myself but 
with your consent and approbation ; there- 
fore he must make all his court to you, and 
when he can bring me a certificate under 
your hand that you think him a fit husband 
for me, ’tis very likely I may have him ; till 
then I am his humble servant, and your 
faithful friend.” 

But, at length, Sir Justinian marries some 
other fair neighbour, ang vanishes from 
these pages ; leaving, however, other lovers 
in the field vainly seeking Dorothy’s hand. 
“ T have a squire now,” she writes, “ that is 
as good as a knight. He was coming as fast 
as a coach and six horses could bring him, 
but I desired him to stay till my ague was 
gone, and give me a little time to recover 
my good looks, for I protest if he saw me 
now he would never desire to see me again. 
Oh, me! I cannot think how I shal) sit like 
the lady of the lobster, and give audience at 
Babram ; you have been there, I am sure, 
nobody at Cambridge ‘scapes it, but you 
were never so welcome thither as you shall 
be when I am mistress of it.” Also there 
comes to woo her “a modest, melancholy, 
reserved man, whose head is so taken up 
with little philosophical studies, that I admire 
how I found a room there.” A new servant 
is offered to her: “who had £2000 a year 
in present, with £2000 more to come. I 
had not the curiosity to ask who he was, 
which they took so ill that I think I shall 
hear no more of it.” Thus in one way or 
another, she gets rid of them all. But they are 
very importunate, these “servants,” as they 
style themselves, requiring wit and determi- 
nation to send them about their business. 
Dorothy is determined to marry where she 
loves. “Surely,” she says, “ the whole world 
could never persuade me (unless a parent 
commanded it) to marry one that I had no 
esteem for.” It is doubtful if a parent's 
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command would suffice, did Dorothy come 
face to face with such. 

Here is a sharp refusal dramatically given 
to one importunate servant, Mr. James Fish 
by name (fancy Dorothy Osborne as Mrs. 
Fish), who. wouid fain have become master. 
“T cannot forbear telling you that t’other 
day he made me a visit; and I, to prevent 
his making discourses to me, made Mrs. 
Goldsmith and Jane sit by me all the while, 
but he came better provided than I could 
have imagined; he brought a letter with 


him, and gave it me as one that he had 
met with, directed to me; he thought it 


came out of Northamptonshire. I was upon 
my guard, and suspecting all he said, examined 
him so strictly where he had it, before I 
would open it, that he was hugely confounded, 
and I confirmed that it was his. I laid it 
by, and wished then they would have left us, 
that I might have taken notice of it to him, 
But I had forbid it them so strictly before, 
that they offered not to stir further than to 
look out of window, as not thinking there 
was any necessity of giving us their eyes 
as well as their ears; but he, that thought 
himself discovered, took that time to confess 
to me (in a whispering voice that I could 
hardly hear myself), that the letter (as my 
Lord Broghill says) was of great concern to 
him, and begged I would read it, and give 
him my answer. I took it up presently, as 
if I had meant it, but threw it sealed as it 
was into the fire, and told him (as softly as 
he had spoke to me) I thought that the 
quickest and best way of answering it. He 
sat a while in great disorder without speaking 
a word, and so rose and took his leave. 
Now, what think you; shall I ever hear of 
him more?” We think not, decidedly. He, 
like the others, recovers, doubtless, to marry 
elsewhere. 

But Temple’s father, Dorothy's brother, 
and her solicitous servants, are not the 
only obstacles these lovers meet with. There 
are long separations at great distances when 
the lovers can hear but little of each other. 
Few meetings, and these at long intervals, 
break the monotony of Dorothy’s life of love. 


*“°Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 

It is not doubting what thou art, 

3ut ‘tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart.” 


Thus would Dorothy have written, perhaps, 
had she rhymed her thoughts in these days. 
Now and again, indeed, Mrs. Dorothy is in 
London, “engaged to play and sup at the 
Three Kings,” or at Spring Gardens, Fox- 
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hall ; enjoying for the time, as gay a life as 
is possible, in these Puritan days. But 
this is not the life for our Dorothy. “We 
go abroad all day,” she writes, “and play all 
night, and say our prayers when we have 
time. Well, in sober earnest, now, I would 
not live thus a twelvemonth, to gain all that 
the king has lost, unless it was to give it him 
again.” No! Dorothy’s life is at Chicksands 
tending her father, writing to her lover, 
reading romances sent to her by him, and 
crying real tears over the miseries of their 
poor pasteboard heroines. In those days 
Fielding was not, and the glories of fiction 
were unknown and. quite inconceivable. 
Mr. Cowley’s verses reach her (in MS. 
Courtenay thinks), and occasional news of 
political matters. Here, set down in this 
dull priory house, she lives a calm domestic 
life withoutrepining, without sympathy in her 
troubles. Is not this difficult; impossible 
to most, and worthy of a heroine? But, 
though her life is at Chicksands, her heart is 
far away with Temple ; though her eyes are 
brimming with tears for the sorrows of 
Almanzar, it is because they mirror her 
troubles in their own weak fashion ; and, 
whilst her soul is longing to commune with 
her lover, is it marvellous that by some 
mesmeric culture, she, quite untrained in 
literary skill, so portrays her thoughts that 
not only were they clearly uttered for Temple, 
but remain to us, clothed in the power of 
clear intention, honesty of expression, and 
kindly wit ? 

Perhaps, in these seven long apprentice 
years to matrimony, Dorothy had no trouble 
causing her more real anguish than her fears 
concerning Temple’s religious belief. Gossip- 
ing Bishop Burnet, in one of his more ill- 
natured passages, tells us that Temple was 
an Epicurean, thinking religion to be fit only 
for the mob; and a corrupter of all that 
came near him. Unkind words these, with 
just perhaps those dregs of truth in them, 
which make gossip so hard to bear patiently. 
Temple, I take it, was too intelligent not to 
see the hollow, noisy, drum nature of 
much of the religion around him ; preferred 
also, as young men will do, to air speculative 
opinions rather than consider them ; hence the 
bishop’s censure. Was it true, as Courtenay 
thinks, that jealousy of King William’s 
attachment to Temple, disturbed the epis- 
copal equipoise of soul, rendering his Lord- 
ship slanderous, even a backbiter? To us, 
brother servants of Dorothy, this matters 
not. Sufficient pity is it, that Dorothy is 
forced to write to her lover in such words as 
these: “I tremble at the desperate things 
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you say in your letter: for the love of God, 
consider seriously with yourself what can 
enter into comparison with the safety of 
your soul? Area thousand women or ten 
thousand worlds worth it? No, you cannot 
have so little reason left as you pretend, nor 
so little religion ; for God’s sake let us not 
neglect what can only make us happy for a 
trifle. If God had seen it fit to have satisfied 
our desires, we should have had them, and 
everything would not have conspired thus to 
cross them ; since He has decreed it other- 
wise (at least as far as we are able to judge 
by events) we must submit, and not by 
striving make an innocent passion a sin, and 
show a childish stubbornness. I could say a 
thousand things more to this purpose if I 
were not in haste to send this away, that it 
may come to you at least as soon as the 
other, Adieu.” 

Thus, you see, Dorothy is not without her 
fears ; but, though she can write thus to 
her lover, yet, when he is attacked by 
her brother, she is ready to defend him; 
having at heart that real faith in his right- 
eousness, without which there could be no 
love. “All this,” she writes in another 
letter, “I can say to you; but when my 
brother disputes it with me, I have other 
argument for him, and I drove him up so 
close t’other night, that for want of a 
better gap to get out at, he was fain to say 
that he feared as much your having a fortune 
as your having none, for he saw you held 
my Lord 8.’s principles ; that religion and 
honour were things you did not consider at 
all; and that he was confident you would 
take any engagement, serve in any employ- 
ment, or do anything to advance yourself. 
{ had no patience for this: to say you were 
a beggar, your father not worth £4,000 in 
the whole world, was nothing in comparison 
of having no religion, nor no honour. I 
forgot all my disguise, and we talked our- 
selves weary ; he renounced me again, and I 
defied him.” 

There is no religious twaddle in Dorothy’s 
letters ; her religion grew from within herself, 
and was not the distorted reflection of Scrip- 
tural beliefs coloured by modern sympathies 
and antipathies. She does not satisfy her ten- 
dency towards righteousness by the mock 
humility of constant self-abasement, or by 
the juggling misapplication of texts of 
Scripture. Indeed, the depth of her faith 
and belief is not to be seen on the surface of 
these letters—hardly, indeed, to be under- 
stood at all, I think, except from the charit- 
able tendency of her thoughts, her deep 
silences and self-restraint. Dorothy, it ap- 
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pears, sees with her clear, smiling eyes quite 
through the loudly-expressed longings for the 
next world, which had helped to put some 
prominent men of the time in high places in 
this. ‘“ After all,” she says, “ who is weary 
of it more than in discourse? Who thinks 
with pleasure of leaving it, or preparing for 
the next? Nothing can wean us from the 
folly of preferring a mortal being, subject 
to great infirmity and unavoidable decays, 
before an immortal one, and all the glories 
that are promised with it. Is not this all 
very like preaching? Well, tis too good for 
you—you shall have no more of it. I am 
afraid you are not mortified enough for such 
discourse to work upon, though I am not of 
my brother’s opinion neither, that you have 
no religion in you. In earnest, I never took 
anything he ever said half so ill, as nothing 
sure is so great an injury. It must suppose 
one to be a devil in human shape.” 

Seven long years! Which of you, my 
readers, has waited this time without a mur- 
mur and without a doubt? Was not this an 
acting of faith far higher than any letter 
writing of it? Let us think so, and honour 
it as such. Here is a letter, written when 
doubt almost overwhelmed, when the spleen 
(a disease as common now as then, though 
we have lost the good name for it) was upon 
her, when the world looked blank, and life a 
drifting mist of despair. 

“Let me tell you that if I could help it I 
would not love you, and that as long as I 
live I shall strive against it, as against that 
which has been my ruin, and was certainly 
sent me as a punishment for my sins, but I 
shall always have sense of your misfortunes 
equal if not above my own ; I shall pray that 
you may obtain quiet I never hope for but 
in my grave, and I shall never change 
my condition but with my life ; nothing can 
ever persuade me to enter the world again ; 
I shall in a short time have disengaged 
myself of all my little affairs in it and settled 
myself in a condition to apprehend nothing 
but too long a life, and therefore I wish you 
to forget me, and to induce you to it let me 
tell you freely that I deserve you should ; if 
[ remember anybody ’tis against my will ; I 
am possessed with that strange insensibility 
that my nearest relations have no tie upon 
me, and I find myself no more concerned in 
those that I have heretofore had great ten- 
derness of affection for, than if they had died 
long before I was born; leave me to this, 
and seek a better fortune: I beg it of you 
as heartily as I forgive you all those strange 
thoughts you have had of me; think me so 
still if that will do anything towards it, for 
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yod's sake do, take any course that may 
make you happy, or if that cannot be, less 
unfortunate at least than your friend and 
humble servant, 

“ D. OsBoRNE.” 


Such letters are, happily, not numerous. 
Here is another, of a quite different nature, 
in which you can read the practical English 
sense of our Dorothy, and her thoughts anent 
love in a cottage :— 

“T have not lived thus long in the world, 
and in this age of changes, but certainly I 
know what an estate is; I have seen my 
father’s reduced better than £4,000 to not 
£400 a year, and I thank God I never felt 
the change in anything that I thought ne- 
cessary. I never wanted, and am confident 
I never shall ; yet I would not be thought so 
inconsistent a person as not to remember 
that it is expected from all people that have 
sense that they should act with reason ; that 
to all persons some proportion of fortune is 
necessary, according to their several qualities, 
and though it is not required that one should 
tie oneself to just so much, and something 
is left for one’s inclination, and the difference 
in the persons to make, yet still within such 
a compass ; [a little incoherent this, meaning, 
I think, that Dorothy does not believe that 
even the world would have you choose by 
money and goods alone], and such as lay 
more upon these considerations than they 
will bear, shall infallibly be condemned by 
all sober persons. If any accident out of 
my power should bring me to necessity though 
never so great, I should not doubt with God’s 
assistance, but to bear it as well as anybody, 
and I should never be ashamed on’t if He 
pleased to send it me; but if by my own 
folly 1 had put it upon myself, the case would 
be extremely altered.” But this is Dorothy 
in her serious strain ; often (how often ?) she 
plays the lover, and though I disapprove of 
peeping into such letters, doubting if Cupid 
recognises any statute of limitations in these 
affairs, yet to complete the fabric we must 
play eavesdropper for once. 

“Tt will be pleasinger to you, I am sure, 
to tell you how fond I am of your lock. 
Well, in earnest now, and setting aside all 
compliment, I never saw finer hair, nor of 
a better colour ; but cut no more of it. I 
would not have it spoiled for the world ; if 
you love me be careful of it; I am combing 
and curling and kissing this lock all day, 
and dreaming of it all night. The ring, too, 


is very well, only a little of the biggest. 
Send me a tortoiseshell one to keep it on, 
that is a little less than that I sent for a 
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pattern. I would not have the rule abso- 
lutely true without exception, that hard hairs 
are ill-natured, for then I should be so ; but 
I can allow that all soft hairs are good, and 
so are you, or I am deceived as much as you 
are, if you think I do not love you enough. 
Tell me, my dearest, am I? You will not 
be if you think I am not yours.” 

Space! Space! how narrow, harsh, and 
ungallant thou art ; not ready to give place, 
even to Dorothy herself. We must hasten 
to the end. Dorothy, it appears, unlike 
some of her sex, does not like playing Mrs. 
Bride in a public wedding. “1 never yet,” 
she writes, “saw anybody that did not look 
simply and out of countenance, nor ever 
knew a wedding well designed but one, and 
that was of two persons who had time enough 
I confess to contrive it, and nobody to 
please in it but themselves. He came down 
into the country where she was upon a visit, 
and one morning married her; as soon as 
they came out of the church, they took coach 
and came for the town, dined at an inn by 
the way, and at night came into lodgings 
that were provided for them, where nobody 
knew them, and where they passed for 
married people of seven years’ standing. 
The truth is I could not endure to be Mrs. 
Bride in a public wedding, to be made the 
happiest person on earth ; do not take it ill, 
for I would endure it if I could, rather than 
fail, but in earnest I do not think it were 
possible for me; you cannot apprehend the 
formalities of a treaty more than I do, nor 
so much the success of it.” 

But her father is now dead. Her brother, 
Peyton, is to make the treaty for her. Here 
is the letter, dated for once (Oct. 2, 1654), 
inviting Temple to come, and she will name 
the day ; at least Courtenay tells us, that “in 
this interview the preliminariés were settled. 
After a long debate with myself how to 
satisfy you, and remove that rock (as you 
call it) which in your apprehensions is of no 
great danger, I am at last resolved to let you 
see that I value your affection for me at as 
high a rate as you yourself can set it, and 
that you cannot have more of tenderness for 
me and my interests than I shall ever have 
for yours. The particulars how I intend to 
make this good, you shall know when I see 
you, which, since I find them here more 
irresolute in point of time (though not as to 
the journey itself) than I hoped they would 
have been, notwithstanding your quarrel to 
me, and the apprehensions you would make 
me believe you have that I do not care to 
see you—pray come hither, and try whether 
you shall be welcome or not.” 
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And now one moment of suspense. A 
last trial to the lover’s constancy. The bride 
is taken dangerously ill. So seriously ill, 
that the doctors rejoice when the disease 
pronounces itself to be small pox. Alas! 
who shall now say what are the inmost 
thoughts of our Dorothy? Does she not 
now need all her faith in her lover, in 
herself, ay, and in God, to uphold her in 
this new afiliction. She rises from her bed, 
her beauty of face destroyed ; her fair looks 
living only on the painter’s canvas, unless 
we may believe that they were etched in 
deeply bitten lines on Temple’s heart. But 
this skin beauty is not the firmest hold she 
has on Temple’s affections ; this was not the 
beauty that had attracted her lover, and 
held him enchained in her service for seven 
years of waiting and suspense ; this was not 
the only light leading him through dark 
days of doubt, almost of despair, constant, 
unwavering in his troth to her. Other 
beauty, not outward, of which I may not 
write, having seen it but darkly, only through 
these letters ; knowing it indeed to be there, 
but quite unable to visualise it fully, or to 
paint it clearly on these pages: other beauty 
it is, than that of face and form, that made 
Dorothy to Temple and to all men, in fact, as 
she was in name—th2 gift of God. 
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They are wedded, says Courtenay, at the 
end of 1654 ; and thus my task ends. Of Lady 
Temple there is little to know, and this is 
not the place to set it down. She lies on the 
north side of the west aisle, at Westminster, 
with her husband and children. 


“ Her body sleeps in Capel’s, monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives,” 


You, reading for yourself, will perhaps 
gaze upon the darkened tablet, with new 
interest ; and may, perhaps, thank him who 
has shown you this picture. Yes, thank him, 
not as author or historian, but as a 
servant holding a lamp, but ill-trimmed may 
be, before a glowing picture, careful that 
what light he holds, may not glisten on its 
shining surface, and hide the painting from 
sight; or as a menial, drawing aside with 
difficulty, the heavy, dusty curtain of inter- 
vening ages which has veiled from human 
eyes the beautiful figure of Dorothy Osborne. 
She herself is the picture, and the painter of 
it; the historian of her own history. But 
not even to her, are the real thanks due; 
these must be humbly offered to Him from 
whom she came, to represent 


“ A holy woman and the perfect wife.” 


Epwarp AssBoTtr Parry. 























OUTIL always 
very well pleased 
with a country 


Sunday, and 


ta { think, if keep- 
ea 4 ing holy the 
eS se } 

: . seventh day 
were only a 
human institution, it would be the best 
method that could have been thought of for 
the polishing and civilizing of mankind. It 
is certain the country people would soon 
degenerate into a kind of savages and bar- 
barians, were there not such frequent returns 
of a stated time, in which the whole village 
meet together with their best faces, and in 
their cleanliest habits, to converse with one 
another upon indifferent subjects, hear their 
duties explained to them, and join together 
in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday 
clears away the rust of the whole week, not 


only as it refreshes in their minds the notions 





of religion, but as it puts both the sexes 
upon appearing in their most agreeable 
forms, and exerting all such qualities as 
are apt to give them a figure in the eye of 
the village. A country-fellow distinguishes 
himself as much in the Church-yard, as a 
citizen does upon the Change, the whole 
parish-politicks being generally discussed in 
that place either after sermon or before the 
bell rings. 

My friend Sir Rocer, being a good church- 
man, has beautified the inside of his church 
with several texts of his own choosing: He 
has likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, 
and railed in the communion-table at his 
own expence. He bas often told me, that 
at his coming to his estate he found his 
parishioners very irregular; and that in 
order to make them kneel and join in the 
responses, he gave every one of them a 
hassock and a common-prayer-book : and at 


the same time employed an itinerent singing- 
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master, who goes about the country for that 
purpose, to instruct them rightly in the 
tunes of the psalms; upon which they now 
very much value themselves, and indeed 
outdo most of the country churches that I 
have ever heard. 

As Sir Rocer is landlord to the whole 
congregation he keeps them in very good 
order, and will suffer no body to sleep in it 


besides himself; for if by chance he has 
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when he is pleased with the matter of his 
devotion, he pronounces Amen three or four 
times to the same prayer; and sometimes 
stands up when every body else is upon 
their knees, to count the congregation, or 
see if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to 
hear my old friend, in the midst of the 


service, calling out to one John Matthews to 


mind what he was about, and not disturb 





From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 


been surprised into a short nap at sermon, 
upon recovering out of it he stands up and 
looks about him, and if he sees any body 
else nodding, either wakes them himself, or 
sends his servants to them. Several other 
of the old Knight’s particularities break out 
upon these occasions: Sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verse in the singing- 
psalms, half a minute after the rest of the 


congregation have done with it ; sometimes, 


This John Matthews it 


seems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, 


the congregation. 


and at that time was kicking his heels for 
his diversion. This authority of the Knight, 
though exerted in that odd manner which 
accompanies him in all circumstances of life, 
has a very good effect upon the parish, who 
are not polite enough to see any thing 
ridiculous in his behaviour; besides that 


the general good sense and worthiness of 


ar 
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SIR ROGER STANDS UP TO COUNT THE CONGREGATION. 
From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 
his character, niakes his friends observe of the church. The Knight walks down 
these little singularities as foils that rather from his seat in the chancel between a 
set off than blemish his good qualities. double row of his tenants, that stand bowing 
As soon as the sermon is finished, no body to him on each side: and every now and 


presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out then enquires how such an one’s wife, or 





mother, or son, or father do, whom 
LRP he does not see at church; which is 


lohn Matthews understood as a secret reprimand to the 
in Matthew 
ry 





person that is absent. 


“y - The chaplain has often told me, that upon a 
—T catechising-day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with 


From a Drawing by Hue Tuomsox. g boy that answers well, he has ordered «a bible to 
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be given him next day for his encourage- 
ment ; and sometimes accompanies it with a 
flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Rocer 
has likewise added five pounds a year to the 
clerk’s place ; and that he may encourage the 


young fellows to make themselves perfect in 
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able because the very next village is famous 
for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the ‘squire, who live 
in a perpetual state of war. The parson is 
always preaching at the ‘squire, and the 


‘squire to be revenged on the parson never 








SIR ROGER AND HIS TENANTS. 
From a Drawing by Hucu THomsoy. 


the church service, has promised upon the 
death of the present incumbent, who is very 
old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir RocEer 
and his chaplain, and their mutual con- 


eurrence in doing good, is the more remark- 


comes to church. The ’squire has made all 
his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while 
the parson instructs them every Sunday in 
the dignity of his order, and insinuates to 
them in almost every sermon, that he is a 


better man than his patron. In_ short, 
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From a Drawing by Hvcn Tromso. 


matters are come to such an extremity, that the ‘squire has not said his prayers 


either in publick or private this half year; and that the parson threatens him, 





2 
DNAS 
if he does not mend his manners, to pray for wah, 
him in the face of the whole congregation. ~~ 
g Re, 
Feuds of this nature, though too frequent 3 


in the country, are very fatal to the 
ordinary people; who are so used to be 
dazzled with riches, that they pay as 
much deference to the understanding of 
a man of an estate, as of a man of 
learning ; and are very hardly brought 


to regard any truth, how important so- 





ever it may be, that is preached to them, ~<a ‘ 
. he gt ar = 
when they know there are several men ee oe + y 
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of five hundred a year who do not te St See 
believe it. From a Drawing by Hvcn THomson. 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE AS SUTTON LEFT IT. 


THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE. 


Tue City of London would be a worse 
place to breathe in than it is if three 
Religious Orders of the Middle Ages had 
not planted houses near its then western 
boundary. Within the walls the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars, founded the house to which 
Christ’s Hospital has succeeded, and the 
Cistercians, a branch of the Benedictines, 
occupied the spot on which now stands St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Not far outside 
stood the Charterhouse. "Within the walls 
of these Brotherhoods must have lain more 
than thirty acres. The greater part of this 
area is still open, and it rests with the in- 
habitants of London to say whether it shall 
remain so. A decision cannot long be post- 
poned. The removal of Christ’s Hospital 
into the country is a prominent feature of an 
official scheme already published, and many 
suggestions have been made for the future 
use of the site. St. Bartholomew’s may 
escape change. But the lands of the Charter- 
house, the most extensive of the three, 
and its buildings, the richest in historic in- 
terest, have been once nibbled at, and are 
now threatened with complete destruction. 


It may be worth while to consider what 
London would lose were the Governors to 
succeed in their project of converting these 
lands and buildings of the Hospital of the 
Charterhouse into shops and warehouses. 
An old legend ascribes the foundation of 
the Carthusian Order to a miraculous mes- 
sage from the dead. A learned Doctor of 
Paris who had died in the odour of sanctity 
rose from the bier on which he was being 
borne through the streets to proclaim that 
he was condemned by the just judgment of 
God. This woful deliverance deeply moved 
the devout mind of the future founder of 
the Charterhouse and drove him to devise 
the austere rules of the Order as a way of 
escape from the wrath to come. The miracle 
is now repudiated by the Church of Rome, 
and the story of the foundation of the 
Charterhouse is a nobler one without it. In 
the eleventh century St. Bruno, a distin- 
guished teacher in the schools of Reims, was 
touched by the desire for a solitary and 
austere life. Abandoning the position he had 
made by his learning, he set off with a small 
band of companions to seek the rougher 
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THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE. 


discipline for which he longed. After a visit 
to Molesmes, where St. Robert was soon to 
organise the Cistercian branch of the Bene- 
dictines, he travelled to Grenoble, where a 
former pupil was bishop, and begged for the 
grant of some remote spot in the mountains 
where he and his companions might organise 
a monastic life after their minds. St. Hugh, 
the bishop, had, it is said, dreamed a dream 
the night before St. Bruno’s arrival, in which 
he had seen a vision of God building Him- 
self a house in one of the neighbouring 
mountain valleys. He hailed St. Bruno’s 
request as the fulfilment of his dream, and 
showed. him the spot where his house should 
stand. It was “an upland valley in the 
Alps to the north of Grenoble, more than 
ten thousand feet above the sea, and only to 
be reached by threading a gloomy and difficult 
ravine. High crags surround the valley on 
all sides, the soil is poor, the cold extreme ; 
snow lies there most of the year, and the air 
is charged with fog.” The name of the 
valley, La Chartreuse (akin probably to the 
Kentish term, ‘ chart’), became that of the 
House; and, as the Order extended, the 
same name was applied to each new founda- 
tion, the first home of the Order being dis- 
tinguished as La Grande Chartreuse. The 
spread of the Order was slow, and it was not 
till nearly a century after its foundation that 
a Carthusian monastery was established in 
England. Forty years later a second came 
into existence, but another century elapsed 
before further progress was made. In the four- 
teenth century six houses were founded, and 
amongst them was the London Charterhouse. 

The slow spread of the Order is not strange 
when the trying character of the life it 
enjoined is considered. The production of 
a famous liqueur must not be taken as an 
indication that the life of Carthusians was 
one of ease and conviviality. St. Bruno had 
longed for a severe and contemplative life, 
and he sought to attain his end by reverting 
to the oid idea of solitude. The Carthusian 
monks did not live in common. Each monk 
had his separate cell, in which he prayed, 
and worked, and ate in solitude. Only on 
rare occasions were the monks assembled in 
refectory, and the common services in chapel 
were less frequent than with most Orders. 
The monks fasted almost perpetually. They 
ate only bran-bread, never touched flesh, and 
never bought fish, though they ate it if given 
them as an alms. They had only one meal 
a day, except at the great festivals, and on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays this 
meal consisted of bread and water only. 
None therefore but those who were prepared 
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for a life of great privation and almost abso- 
lute solitude were fitted for entrance into 
the Carthusian Order, or were likely to be 
attracted by it. The monasteries never 
reached two hundred in all, and each usually 
contained but twelve monks and a prior. 
But to a small percentage of humanity the 
life was congenial. At the lowest point of 
monastic decadence there was never com- 
plaint of empty cells in a Carthusian house, 
nor were scandals whispered about its in- 
mates. Neither the Order nor any house 
belonging to it has ever been deemed to 
need reform from the days of St. Bruno to 
the present time. And pious men of the 
world have not infrequently taken refuge 
within the walls of a Charterhouse, find- 
ing rest and refreshment in a temporary 
acceptance of its quiet and solitude. Sir 
Thomas More was twice an inmate of the 
Charterhouse in London. 

That fearful pestilence, which played so 
important a part in the social and economic 
history of England, the Black Death, was 
the immediate cause of the foundation of the 
London Charterhouse. London, a maze of 
densely populated narrow streets and high 
houses, felt the plague severely. The small 
confined churchyards of the numerous parish 
churches were quite inadequate to receive 
the dead, and the Bishop of London, Ralph 
Stratford, bought a plot of three acres, at a 
short distance to the north of the city wall, 
to form a burial-ground for the victims. 
His example was followed by Sir Walter 
Manny, who for a like purpose bought from 
the Hospital of St. Bartholomew thirteen 
acres and a quarter called the Spital Croft. 
Sir Walter has a good title to fame. His 
memory is preserved for us not only by the 
part he took in the foundation of the 
Charterhouse, but by his pleading with 
Edward III. for the lives of the Calais 
burgesses. “ Ha, gentle Sire! bridle your 
wrath ; you have the renown and good fame 
of all gentleness ; do not a thing whereby 
men can speak any villany of you! If you 
have no pity, all men will say that you have 
a heart full of all cruelty, to put these good 
citizens to death, that of their own will are 
come to render themselves to you to save the 
remnant of their people.” The same noble 
spirit which breathed in these words made 
Sir Walter forward to help the citizens of 
London in their distress. 

In the burial-ground formed by the Bishop 
and Manny it is said that 50,000 bodies were 
interred. It is probable that the number is 
overstated, but however this may be, it is 
certain that when the plague abated, and 
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there was no longer need of special sanitary 
precautions, the ground was by no means 
fully occupied. De Northborough had 
succeeded Stratford in the bishopric ; and he 
and Sir Walter anxiously considered to what 
purpose they could fitly turn the land. They 
naturally thought of a religious house ; and 
probably selected the Carthusian Order on 
account of the austere life it enjoined, and the 
strictness with which its members adhered 
to its rule. The ravages of the pestilence 
had struck men with awe ; it was only fitting 
that a spot which would always be associated 
with so terrible a visitation should be devoted 


Thursday following the feast of St. Hilary, 
the deceased founder was buried in the choir 
of the church, the king and all the court 
attending the funeral. In the same year a 
Royal Charter confirming the monastery in 
the possession of their lands was granted, 
and seven years later, in 1378, a Papal Bull 
endowing the monastery with certain bene- 
fices in the ‘gift of Manny was obtained from 
Pope Urban VI. Probably all the cells of 
the monastery were not completed till evena 
later date. In 1378 a bequest for the build- 
ing of a cell with a competent portion of 
cloister and garden ground, and the endow- 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE, 


From a Drawing by H. Ratuton 


to high and holy uses. There could be 
nothing loftier, according to the view of the 
times, than a life of abstinence spent in 
solitary contemplation. Neither founder 
lived to see his work completed. Before 
long the bishop himself was dead of the 
plague, having left by his will £2,000 (a large 
sum in those days) towards the founding, 
building and finishing of the monastery, 
to which he also gave his divinity books 
and vestments, and certain holy vessels. 
Another ten years elapsed before the church 
was consecrated, and one of the first uses to 
which it was put, was the reception of the 
body of Sir Walter Manny. In 137], on the 


ment of a monk to pray therein is recorded; 
and it seems likely that pious donors would 
from time to time add to the establishment 
after this fashion, just as beds are endowed 
in a hospital at the present day. 

When completed, the London Charterhouse 
consisted of a double convent of twenty-four 
monks and a prior, besides a nearly equal 
number of lay brothers. All Carthusian 
houses were built on the same model, and the 
plan of such an establishment may readily 
be seen from the London Charterhouse of to- 
day. The monks’ cells formed at once the 
leading and the peculiar feature of the 
monastery. They were ranged round the 
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great cloister, which itself surrounded the 
court or green of the monastery. Each cell 
was a complete dwelling in itself. It con- 
sisted of a house of two stories and a garden, 
along two sides of which ran a walk sheltered 
by a pent-roof. On the lower floor of the 
house were the rooms in which the monk ate 
and slept, with an oratory adjoining, and on 
the upper floor was a workshop. The cell 
communicated with the cloister by asolid door. 
In the wall by the side of the door was a 
square hole, or hatch, opening into an elbow- 
shaped passage in the thickness of the wall. 
Through this passage the monk commmuni- 
cated with the other inmates of the monas- 
tery. If he wanted anything—a book, ink, 
wood—he indicated his wish on a slip of 
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paper, which he signed with the letter dis- 
tinguishing his cell, and placed in the passage. 
The lay brother found the slip as he passed 
along, and fetched the article required, 
which he in turn passed into the cell through 
the hatch. In the same way the monk 
received each day his allotted portion of 
food, without any interchange of speech. 
On the south side of the great cloister was 
the church of the monastery, not generally 
a large building, since it was not open to the 
public. To the west of the church, at the 
south-west corner of the court, were the 
prior’s hall and the monks’ refectory or 
fratry, and, around a smaller cloister, lodgings 
for guests and for laymen coming into tem- 
porary retreat, besides the kitchens and 
offices of the monastery. 
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We have said that the arrangements of 
the monastery of the Charterhouse in London 
may be traced from the buildings of to-day. 
The entrance from Charterhouse Lane, on 
the north side of Charterhouse Square is 
through the old gate of the monastery. If 
we bear to the right inside, after crossing 
the entrance court, we pass through a covered 
passage into what was formerly the little 
cloister. The range of buildings on the left 
occupies the site of the kitchen, and perhaps 
the lay brothers’ refectory, of the monastery ; 
those to the right, through which we have 
entered the cloister, stand in the place of the 
old guest-chambers. In front is the noble 
hall where the prior entertained his guests, 
for, like other Orders, the Carthusians recog- 
nised the duty of hospitality, and the prior 
cast aside the rigid rules of the house to 
receive passing strangers. To the left of 
the hall is the buttery, and to the west of 
the little cloister is a range of buildings 
which were used for menial purposes in 
the later days of the monastery. These 
buildings are ranged round a small oblong 
court known as Wash-house Court. They 
were built by Prior Houghton, who was 
afterwards martyred by Henry VIII. and 
whose initials are to be seen in the outer 
wall. Even these buildings have, no doubt, 
undergone some changes in the three cen- 
turies and a half which have passed since 
their erection. But substantially they are 
the same as when first built to meet the 
needs of the Charterhouse as a place of 
resort for distinguished strangers, and a 
dispensary of alms to the neighbouring and 
wayfaring poor. Returning to the prior’s 
hall and proceeding northwards, we enter the 
monks’ fratry, a comparatively low room 
dimly lighted by square windows, but pre- 
serving unmistakable signs of antiquity. 
Beyond this again stretches the west side of 
the great cloister, from which we look out 
upon the green, or great court of the monas- 
tery. In the walls of this cloister are still to 
be seen the hatches through which the monks 
received their food. They are now filled up 
with brickwork, but workmen employed in 
the Charterhouse remember to have found 
the passage still existing in its ancient form, 
when on some occasion the brick rubbish 
was cleared away from one of these aper- 
tures. These hatches and the marks of the 
cell-doors are the only traces now remaining 
of the monks’ cells, which were the first part 
of the monastery to be demolished, being 
useless for the purposes of a private mansion. 
Great part of the monastic church is still 
intact. Whatever nave may have formerly 





THE STAIRCASE. 
From a Drawing by H. Rariroy. 


existed has been swept away, but considering 
the slight use of the church by strangers, it 
is probable that the nave was never a very 
important feature. The choir remains, and 
though Sir Walter Manny’s alabaster tomb 
has disappeared, there can be no doubt that 
his bones still lie beneath the stones. The 
choir is now rich with oak wainscoting and 
benches, the work of more recent times, but 
its fabric is of the fourteenth century, and 
behind the panels may be seen some of the 
older stone mouldings. To the east of the 
church formerly stood the chapter-house, and 
beyond this again the laundry of the monas- 
tery. These were demolished by the first 
occupant after the dissolution, and no trace 
of them now remains. Outside the great 
cloister and the monks’ cells to the north 
and west was a considerable space of open 
land, on part of which, no doubt, stood the 
stables of the monastery. The remainder 
was devoted to the growth of food, and 


served for an exercise ground for the monks 
on the one day in the week when the rules 
of the monastery allowed them for health’s 
sake to take a more extended walk than 
their cell-gardens allowed. Not far from the 
outer gatehouse stood that indispensable 
adjunct to a monastery——-a tank or re- 
servoir of pure water, brought at great 
expense from springs at Islington; and 
near the walls stood the flesh kitchen, 
existing for the benefit of the lay brethren 
and visitors only, and slightingly alluded to 
as ‘ Egypt.” 

Notwithstanding their secluded life the 
Carthusians seem to have felt the changes 
passing over men’s minds without their walls. 
Their prior was from his position a man of 
the world, as well as a monk, and talked 
freely with the guests who sat at his 
table. The monks themselves were of course 
constantly replenished from without, and 
each new-comer would bring in a breath from 
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the outer world. During the fourteenth 
century, when the impulse of religious re- 
formers was to simple piety and a severe 
life ; when Chaucer contrasted the pious self- 
denying parson with the wanton friar and 
luxurious high-placed ecclesiastic— 


“ Christ’s love and His apostles twelve he taught, 
And first he followed it himself—” 





devoted themselves to scholarship. And as 
the revolt against the Papal power and 
ecclesiastical abuses (which, commencing with 
Wycliff, had been crushed out with the 
peasant revolts at the close of the fourteenth 
century) rose again on the conclusion of the 
Civil War, Carthusians entered the strife in 
defence of the old order. A Carthusian’s time 
was not however necessarily occupied wholly 


THE GREAT HALL. 
From a Drawing by H. Rattton. 


the Carthusians, as might have been expected, 
excelled in the study of the spiritual life. 
Devotional treatises, Of the Contemplative 


Life; Of Receiving the Holy Eucharist ; Of 


Suffering Tribulation ; The Ladder of Spiritual 
Perfection ; Remedies against the Temptations 
of the Flesh ; flowed from their pens. As in 
the course of the fifteenth century the revival 
of learning commenced, Charterhouse monks 


in sedentary work. The wisdom of the 
founder had recognised that a certain amount 
of bodily exercise was necessary to the 
health, not only of the physical but of the 
spiritual frame. In their work-rooms some 
of the monks engaged in joining and wood 
turning. Others indeed spent their spare 
time in copying manuscripts, or embraced the 
study of drugs and medicine. Amongst 
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the monks of the London Charterhouse at 
the time of the dissolution was one Andreas 
Boorde who had shown so marked a turn for 
medicine, and so little for the “ rugorosite ”’ 
of a life of solitary contemplation, that its 
rules had been relaxed in his favour, and he 
had been allowed to travel in the pursuit of 
his favourite study. So well did he turn his 
opportunities to account, that he was enabled 
to gain that passport to fame with a 
medical practitioner, the reputation of curing 
a distinguished patient: in 1530 he healed 
the Duke of Norfolk of a distemper. At 
the dissolution he received a full dispensa- 
tion from his vows, and subsequently became 
a physician of eminence and author of many 
books. His powers of observation and 
knowledge of plants are shown in a letter 
which he wrote to Thomas Cromwell, recom- 
mending the cultivation of rhubarb. “I have 
sent to yor mastshipp,” he quaintly says, 
“the seedes of reuberbe the which came 
owtt off Barbary ; in these ptés ytt ys had 
for a grett tresure. The seedes be sowne in 
March, thyn, and when they be rootyd, they 
must be takyn upp, and sett every one off 
them a foote or more from another, and 
well watered.” These instructions were 
apparently not followed, or some other mis- 
hap befell the rhubarb, for the plant was not 
known in England till two centuries later. 
The London Charterhouse dispensed lavish 
alms at the gate, and it is a strong tes- 
timony to the esteem in which the house 
was held, that it was enabled to continue its 
benefactions to the last. Thomas Cromwell’s 
commissioners complained that though the 
annual income of the house was only 
£642 4s., the cost of victual dispensed 
each quarter was £658 6s. 3d. The monks 
were obstinate to continue their alms, not- 
withstanding “the present dearth.” It is 
clear from the fact that such alms were 
supported, that the Charterhouse retained a 
strong hold on the affections of the citizens, 
who could have had no sympathy with the 
king’s attack upon the house. This good 
opinion is further proved by the custom 
which obtained of seeking burial within 
the walls of the monastery. Indeed not 
only in London but throughout England, 
the commissioners of Henry VIII. found 
the Carthusian houses in irreproachable con- 
dition. The cells were full, and the discipline 
perfect. None of the charges which more 
or less justified the attack on other religious 
houses could be brought against the Car- 
thusians, and at one time it was thought 
they would be allowed to maintain their 
mode of life. Nevertheless in the end, the 
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London Charterhouse was treated with ex- 
ceptional cruelty. The first visitation took 
place early in 1534, with a view to securing 
the adhesion of the monks to the doctrine of 
the royal supremacy. The monks were not 
compliant, and Prior Houghton, and the 
procurator, Humphrey Middlemas, were sent 
to the Tower. Some reason however,—it is 
hardly likely, from what followed, that it 
was fear of punishment,—changed the views 
of the prior, for a short time afterwards he 
and Middlemas with four monks and eight 
servants, took the oath of obedience to the 
king, and their example was followed in a 
few days by the rest of the convent. The 
monks were not however left in peace. <A 
small commission was appointed to act as 
spies upon the monastery. They were soon 
able to inform against Houghton for “ de- 
livering too free an opinion of the king and 
his proceedings.” ‘The courageous prior was 
sent to the Tower, and on the 29th of April, 
1536, less than a year from the time of his 
subscription, he was hanged at Tyburn with 
two other Carthusian priors, formerly monks 
of the London Charterhouse. In order 
further to strike terror into the breasts of 
the London monks, Prior Houghton’s body 
was quartered, and one quarter, with sin- 
gular barbarity, was hung over the inner 
gate of his own monastery. A month later 
Middlemas and two other monks were exe- 
cuted. The Charterhouse having been thus 
purged of the more prominent opponents of 
the king’s dogmas, an attempt was made to 
govern it for a time without a_ prior. 
Cromwell’s commissioners tried their hand 
at areformed administration, They proposed 
that the number of monks and lay brethren 
should be reduced, and that the monks should 
be compelled to eat together in the fratry, 
four in a mess, instead of alone in their cells 
according to the rule of the Order. By this 
means the commissioners calculated that 
“the portion that now serveth but twelve 
shall suffice for twenty.” They wished also 
to persuade the lay servants and strangers 
to eat flesh in the hall and parlour “contrary 
to the old custom,” and to give the cloister 
monks a choice between flesh and fish. It 
is not clear with what object these changes 
were proposed ; perhaps only to harass the 
monks and to make from their refusal a 
pretext for dissolution. After a time a new 
prior committed to dissolution was appointed, 
and on the 10th of June, 1537, the house 
was surrendered to the Crown. The majority 
of the monks consented to surrender, and 
were endowed with pensions of £5 a year, 
the prior receiving £20. Ten men, more 
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sturdy than their brethren, refused. They 
were sent to Newgate, and one of the com- 
missioners, Bedyll, writing to Cromwell four 
days afterwards, epitomises their sufferings 
with fiendish satisfaction: Five “be de- 
parted,” two “be even at the point of 
death,” two “be sick,” and “one is hole.” 
In the long run only one survived the jail- 
fever, and he languished in prison four years 
and was then executed. Two monks were 
absent at the time of the surrender. They 
had been sent to the Charterhouse at 
Kingston-upon-Hull. When their concur- 
rence was asked, it was refused; and they 
too were hanged, at York. The remnant 
of the monks who, from London and other 
places, escaped this persecution settled in 
Bruges, and returned to London on Queen 
Mary’s succession, when they were then 
formally installed at Sheen. Queen Elizabeth 
again dispersed them, and they settled this 
time at Nieuport, in Flanders, where they 
existed as an English House till the end 
of the last century. 

The excessive cruelty with which the 
London Carthusians were treated would lead 
one to think that amongst the reasons for 
such conduct was a covetous desire for their 
fair house and grounds. For some time, 
however, little use was made of the posses- 
sion thus forcibly acquired. For a while the 
buildings were converted into a storehouse 
for tents and other furniture of war. But 
in 1545 the place was granted to Sir Edward 
North, the son of a London mercer, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and a Privy Councillor. 
He at once set to work to adapt the Charter- 
house to the uses of a nobleman’s palace. 
He pulled down the monks’ cells, probably 
to provide building stones, and converted 
their sites into a garden. He pulled down 
the Chapter-house and built extensively to 
the east and south of the church ; and though 
it is difficult to tell what was his work, and 
what that of the Duke of Norfolk who suc- 
ceeded him, it is probable that Howard House 
substantially assumed its present shape in 
the time of North. At one time North 
seems to have sold the place to the great 
Duke of Northumberland, with whom he was 
connected by marriage. This transfer may 
have been the price which North paid for 
some promised preferment he was to receive, 
had the Duke been successful in maintaining 
his daughter-in-law on the throne of England. 
If so, however, North saw in time that he 
had taken the wrong side, for he was one of 
the first persons of note to declare for Queen 
Mary, and. was in consequence raised to the 
peerage by the title of Lord North. It is 
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natural perhaps that he should not have 
stood so well with the succeeding Queen, 
although on two occasions she honoured the 
Charterhouse with a visit. The Charterhouse, 
indeed, was the first house in which Eliza- 
beth slept as Queen, after leaving Hatfield. 
“On Wednesday the 23rd of November,” 
says Nichol, “ the Queen’s Majestie removed 
from Hatfield into the Charterhouse in 
London, where she lodged in the Lord North’s 
house.” She stayed five days, rather, it is 
said, because of the largeness of the house, 
and convenience of the situation than from 
respect to Lord North. So well did she like 
the place, that three years later, when North 
was in no great favour, having been dismissed 
from the Council, she again held Court at 
the Charterhouse for a few days. The ex- 
pense entailed upon the host by such a visit 
must have been very heavy, and was perhaps 
intended partly as a fine upon a peer in 
disgrace. Three years later Lord North died, 
and his son Roger sold the Charterhouse 
in the following year, 1565, to the Duke of 
Norfolk, reserving only some buildings on 
the site of the old Chapter-house ; and the 
Charterhouse remained the property of the 
Norfolk family till its sale to Sutton nearly 
fifty years afterwards. 

It was at this time that the mansion con- 
structed by North and beautified by. the 
succeeding owners gained the name of 
Howard House. 

Howard House was in fact an Elizabethan 
mansion built round the old monastic halls 
of the fourteenth century. Above the monks’ 
fratry still rises the beautiful presence 
chamber, or withdrawing room, rich with 
mullioned windows and tapestries, gilt cornice 
and panelled ceiling, where Elizabeth and her 
courtiers, in ruff and hooped petticoat, slashed 
doublet and hose of all the colours of the 
rainbow, sharpened wits and bandied re- 
partee. Access to this chamber is given by 
one of the grand staircases of the time, 
guarded by finely carved balustrades and 
ceiled with a singularly graceful specimen 
of Italian plaster work. Round the little 
cloister no doubt ran in the time of the 
Howards long “galleries of the Presence,” 
and from these stately rooms the Queen 
could, without descending many steps, take 
the air on a terrace walk constructed over 
the east side of the great cloister, whence 
she could look down, on the one side, on 
the old monastic green, then surrounded by 
rows of formal trees, and, on the other, on 
the walks and banks and flower-beds of the 
more ornate Italian garden; while at the 
end she might descend into one of those bits 
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of laboriously artificial nature which still 
“survive” in old halls and palaces of the 
time under the title of the Wilderness. The 
Wilderness has gone, although it existed in 
this century, and ugly warehouses occupy its 
place. Gardens and trees have vanished ; 
the galleries have been cut into modern 
rooms, and the terrace walk is blocked at 
half its length. But the presence chamber 
and the staircase remain to give some idea 
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of the grand scale on which Howard House 
was conceived. 

The Duke of Norfolk who purchased the 
Charterhouse was the son of the Earl of 
Surrey of Henry VIII., and succeeded to 
the dukedom on his grandfather’s death, in 
the first year of Queen Mary. Although of 
the old faith he was in favour with Queen 
Elizabeth during the earlier years of her 
reign. Four years after his purchase of the 
Charterhouse, he became suspected of an 
intrigue with Mary Queen of Scots, and was 
even credited with the design of marrying 
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her. He remained in disgrace for some 
time, and according to the traditions of the 
Charterhouse was allowed to live as a 
prisoner in the place he had _ purchased. 
Finally he was thrown into the Tower, and 
subsequently tried and executed in 1572. 
The Norfolk family indeed fell upon evil 
times. The next possessor of the Charter- 
house, Philip, Earl of Arundel, the eldest 
son of the Duke, also died in the Tower. 
The Charterhouse seems to have 
passed for a time into the occupa- 
tion of Henry Howard, a brother 
of the late Duke, afterwards Earl 
of Northampton, and the builder 
of the house at Charing Cross 
known first as Northampton and 
afterwards as Northumberland 
House. His nephew, Lord Thomas 
Howard, the second son of the 
Duke, was in possession of the 
Charterhouse at the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, for he there enter- 
tained the Queen. A few months 
later, the Charterhouse received 
the succeeding monarch, who arrived from 
Theobalds on his journey to- London. 
Riding through the meadows, after leaving 
Stamford Hill “he passed through great 
concourse of people with shouts and cryes 
and great casting up of hattes,’ and 
“came in at the back side of the Charter- 
house over the fields. Thither being 
come he was most royally received and 
entertained by the Lord Thomas Howard. 
He lay there three nights with his trayne, 
in which time the Lords of Counsell 
often resorted thither and sat up on 
serious affairs.” The tide had now turned 
and the Howards prospered. Lord Thomas 
had commanded the Lion, of 250 men, in 
the fight against the Armada, and had 
thus perhaps purged himself from the sus- 
picion of disloyalty which had clung to 
his family. In 1571 he commanded the 
expedition to the Azores to cut off the 
Spanish plate-ships, but the glories of the 
day remained with Sir Richard Grenville, his 
vice-admiral, who fought the whole Spanish 
fleet with his single vessel. On the accession 
of the new monarch, whom he had enter- 
tained, he was made Earl of Suffolk, and as 
Lord Chamberlain he led the search in the 
vaults of the Parliament House which brought 
to light Guy Fawkes’s tar-barrels. His 
character does not, however, seem to have 
been above reproach, for in 1606 he married 
his daughter, Lady Frances Howard, a child 
of thirteen, to the Earl of Essex, who was 
only a year older, and thus paved the way 




















for her subsequent intrigue with the favourite 
Carr, Viscount Rochester. This ill-fated child 
marriage must have been celebrated at the 
Charterhouse. Later in life Lord Thomas 
built Audley End, and it was perhaps partly 
to supply him with money for this enter- 
prise, that in 1611 he sold the Charterhouse 
to Thomas Sutton, the founder of the Charity 
which has preserved the name and buildings 
to our day. 

Sutton could not, like so many successful 
London merchants, boast of commencing life 
with half-a-crown in his pocket. He was not 
one of the Dick Whittingtons of the City. 
His father was a well-to-do gentleman of 
Lincolnshire, who was able to send his son 
to Eton and afterwards to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. On his father’s death, in 1558, 
he succeeded to a moderate property, which 
he showed great talent in turning to account. 
He attached himself tothe Duke of Norfolk, 
apparently as a man of business, and may 
possibly have negotiated for him the purchase 
of the Charterhouse from the second Lord 
North. Subsequently Sutton became secre- 
tary to the Earl of Warwick, and was, at 
the instance of that peer, appointed Master- 
General of Ordnance at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
As a volunteer he served in the expedition 
against the French army in Scotland, and 
commanded a battery before Edinburgh 
Castle. It was in business rather than in 
war, however, that Sutton’s success was to 
lie. He embarked in coal-mining in the 
north, and in little more than ten years had 
amassed so large a fortune that when he 
returned to London he was credited with 
having more money in his purse than the 
Queen in her Exchequer. Not content, how- 
ever, with his first venture, Sutton entered 
upon asecond. In his youth he had travelled 
extensively on the Continent of Europe, and 
he determined to turn to account the know- 
ledge of foreign languages and the experience 
thus acquired. He commenced business as a 
foreign merchant, and planted agents in every 
part of the world to which English ships 
traded. He contracted for victualling the 
navy and foreign garrisons, and according 
to the Charterhouse traditions his financial 
position enabled him to play as important a 
part in history as one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
moneyed giants. In conjunction with Wal 
singham he succeeded in draining the Bank 
of Genoa of money at the very time when 
Philip of Spain looked to it for the funds to 
defray the expenses of the Armada. The 
expedition was delayed, and England had 
time to prepare her defences. It was not 
with money alone that Sutton was ready to 
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defend his country. For a second time he 
went on active service. He equipped a bark 
of seventy tons, manned her with thirty 
men, and commanded her in person. There 
is no record of the part played by the 
eighteen ships furnished by merchant adven- 
turers, of which Sutton’s was one, but we 
may feel sure that they would not be last in 
the fray. 

Soon after this event Sutton began to 
think of the uses to which the fortune he 
had amassed should be put when he could no 
longer enjoy it. He conveyed large estates 
to the Lord Chief Justice and other distin- 
guished trustees in trust to found a hospital 
at Hallingbury Boucher in Essex. <A charity 
could not, however, be founded and endowed 
without a licence to alienate land in mort- 
main and a Charter of Incorporation. In 
the days of James I. these were not easy to 
obtain. Sutton’s great wealth was noised 
abroad, and he seems to have been looked 
upon by the Court as fair game for pillage. 
Large sums of money were extracted from 
him by Sir John Harrington under promise 
of obtaining the authorisation of the hospital. 
Instead of performing his part of the bar- 
gain, Harrington impudently suggested that 
in consideration of a baronage Sutton should 
make Prince Charles his heir. Sutton refused 
in a dignified letter, and at length—in 1607 
—the opposition came to an end, and an Act 
of Parliament was obtained for the endow- 
ment of the hospital at Hallingbury Boucher. 
Before building began, however, Sutton 
learned that a still more eligible site could 
be had. The Charterhouse was probably 
rather a white elephant to the Earl of Suffolk. 
He was looking forward to the reversion of 
his uncle’s mansion at Charing Cross, and 
fashion was already drawing westward. 
He was devoting his time and energy to the 
building of Audley End, and had neither 
money nor inclination for the maintenance 
and improvement of so large an establish- 
ment as the Charterhouse. And he knew 
that Sutton could afford, and could be made 
to pay, a good price. The place, indeed, 
suited Sutton. He would be saved the costly 
and tedious process of building, and he would 
be the more likely to see the realisation of 
his wish to found a noble charity before his 
life ebbed out. Moreover, by devoting the 
Charterhouse to public uses he would be con- 
ferring a benefit on the city in which he had 
made much of his money. A palace which 


had been thought fit for the Royal Court, 
and pleasure-grounds, designed to gratify the 
nicest tastes of the period, would be preserved 
for ever from demolition or mean uses. 
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A bargain was therefore soon struck. 
Sutton paid £13,000, five times as much as 
the Duke of Norfolk had paid Lord North 
forty-six years before. But, like a good man 
of business, he bought with the property 
that which had cost him so much time and 
money in the case of his Essex scheme. He 
stipulated that the Earl of Suffolk, who was 
high in the favour of the Court, should ob- 
tain the royal sanction for the foundation of 
the Hospital on the new site; and on the 
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22nd June, 1611, the necessary Letters 
Patent were obtained. It was only just in 
time, for before the end of the year Sutton 
was dead. But in the meantime he had con- 
veyed to the Governors of the new Hospital 
the estates with which he endowed it, and 
had left by his will ample funds for its main- 
tenance. For the additional buildings neces- 
sary for the purpose to which the Charter- 
house would now be used he left £5,000. 
He added another £1,000 to be paid into the 
Treasury of the Hospital “to begin their 


stock and to defend the rights of the House.” 
Not content with these special provisions he 
arranged for the formation of a fund of 
£20,000 with which his executors should “do 
such good work or charitable use for mine 
intended hospital and for poor people or 
otherwise as they may think fit.” The 
liberality of this bequest and the wise 
breadth of the trust on which it was left, 
as we shall see, probably saved Sutton’s 
Hospital from strangulation in the birth. 

Sutton died on the 12th December, 1611, 
at the age of seventy-nineat Hackney. The 
body was embalmed, but its removal to Lon- 
don could not be effected till the following 
spring on account of the badness of the 
roads. On the first foundation of the 
Charterhouse the earliest duty of the inmates 
was to bury their founder, The church was, 
however, undergoing alterations to accommo- 
date the increased numbers who would now 
attend its services, and a fitting tomb for the 
reception of Sutton could not be prepared in 
aday. The body was therefore deposited for 
the time in the vaults of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street ; but with fitting ceremony. 
A grand funeral was organized by the State 
Herald. The body was preceded by one 
hundred poor men in black cloaks, and fol- 
lowed by many notables. The procession is 
said to have taken six hours in passing to 
the church, and after the funeral rites were 
performed, Stationers’ Hall, draped in 
black and strewn with nine dozen bundles 
of rushes, was thrown open for the refresh- 
ment of the mourners. 

The respect thus paid to Sutton’s memory 
did not, however, prevent a very determined 
attempt to frustrate his wishes. Simon 
Baxter, a nephew, after having first vainly 
tried to obtain forcible possession of the 
Charterhouse, petitioned the King to set 
aside the bequests to the Hospital in his 
favour as heir-at-law, and commenced a liti- 
gation of formidable proportions in support 
of his claim. And now a very curious story 
is told. The claim of Baxter does not seem to 
have been considered on legal grounds alone. 
Sir Francis Bacon, the Solicitor-General, 
who acted as his legal adviser, did not confine 
his exertions to advocacy in court. He 
wrote a letter to the King in which he criti- 
cised the whole of Sutton’s plan, and sug- 
gested other ways in which the funds left by 
the will might have been better expended. 
He described Howard House “as fit for a 
Prince’s establishment, and as suitable to 
Sutton’s charity as an embroidered cloak to 
a beggar;” and he hinted that the King 
might take the place for his own use or as an 























instrument for rewarding a faithful servant. 
Suspecting the influences at work against 
them, the overseers of Sutton’s trust deter- 


mined to make a bold venture. They had, 
as we have seen, £20,000 to dispose of for 
any public purpose. Now at this time the 
King was under an obligation to spend 
£8,000 in building a bridge over the Tweed 
at Berwick. It was at Berwick that Sutton 
had laid the first foundations of his fortune. 
By a fitting act of munificence to the town 
the Royal Treasury might at the same time 
be relieved from an oppressive burden. 
Sutton’s representatives accordingly wrote 
to the King on the 26th June, 1613, offering 
to defray the charge of building the bridge 
on the ground that “they could not discover 
any charitable work better for the common- 
wealth than the upholding, maintaining, and 
repairing of bridges.” Five days afterwards, 
on the Ist of July, Sir Edward Coke gave 
judgment upholding Sutton’s will; and on 
the 8th of July the money was paid to the 
King ! 

Sutton’s Hospital was now at last in 
smooth water. The Governors met at the 
Charterhouse on the 30th July, and passed the 
first rules for the working of the house, and on 
the 12th December in the following year, the 
anniversary of Sutton’s death, his body was 
brought by torchlight on the shoulders of 
his pensioners from Christ Church, and de- 
posited beneath the costly tomb, which still 
stands at the east end of Sutton’s aisle,—“ a 
huge edifice emblazoned with heraldic decor- 
ations and clumsy carved allegories.” 

The “ Hospital of King James founded in 
Charterhouse within the County of Middle- 
sex, at the humble petition and only costs 
and charges of Thomas Sutton, Esq.,” had for 
its objects to provide “an hospital, house, or 
place of biding for the finding, sustentation 
and relief of poor, aged, maimed, needy, or 
impotent people, and also one free school for 
the instructing, teaching, maintenance, and 
education, of poor children or scholars.” 
The earliest rules of the place defined those 
to be admitted as pensioners as “such as 
had been servants in the household of the 
King, either decrepit or old, captains either 
at sea or land, soldiers maimed or impotent, 
decayed merchants, men fallen into decay 
through shipwreck, casualty of fire, or such 
evil accident.” At one time a condition 
was added, that “pensioners should not be 
holden qualified except they be gentlemen by 
descent,” but the limitation was not long 
enforced. The number was at an early date 
fixed at eighty, and the age for admission at 
fifty, unless the candidate had been wounded 
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by land or sea, in which case he might be 
admitted at forty. Each brother was pro- 
vided with a dinner daily in the old Hall, in 
which the Prior of the monastery and after- 
wards the Norths and Howards had played the 
host, with a daily allowanceof bread and butter 
in his rooms, and with a sum of money for 
other expenses. An early order fixes the 
former allowance at £15 and the latter at 
£5, “ besides physic, food, and a chamber fur- 
nished.”’ Each pensioner was furnished every 
two years with a black cloak or gown, to be 
worn in chapel and in going to hall. An 
early order decrees, “none to wear any 
weapon, long hair, coloured boots, spurs or 
coloured shoes, feathers in their hats, or 
ruffian-like or unseemly apparel, but such as 
becomes hospital men to wear.” The garb 
and demeanour of the pensioners were to be 
staid and sober, as became men taking refuge 
from fortune in a quiet haven to close their 
days on earth. There is a quasi-monastic 
air about this side of Sutton’s foundation 
which is in keeping with the older uses of 
the Charterhouse. 

It was perhaps a happy thought to bring to- 
gether under one roof the involuntary bright- 
ness of youth with the quietude of old age. 
Although Sutton’s design was apparently to 
educate “poor children or scholars,” his 
governors so worded their rules as to allow a 
very liberal view of the qualifying poverty. 
“No children shall be placed in the school 
whose parents have any estate in land to 
leave them, but only the children of poor men 
that want means to bring them up.” A 
curious commentary on this rule is to be 
found in the story of a holiday visit of two 
Carthusians of the early part of this century, 
narrated ina school magazine. The heroes of 
the story are the second son of an old Kentish 
baronet and a member of a good Essex 
family ; and the description of their green 
cut-away coats, lemon-tinted buckskins, silk 
stockings, and other items of a dandy’s attire 
forms a prominent feature of the sketch. 
Some of Pendennis’s schoolfellows, it will be 
remembered, were in the habit of driving in 
the Park, and indulging in many other 
youthful luxuries. 

The original number of boys on the founda- 
tion was forty, and to these was immediately 
added sixty day boys. The foundation boys 
were gratuitously boarded and lodged as well 
as educated, and were supplied during school 
terms with clothes and gowns, The first 
gowns were made of broad cloth at 9s. 6d. 
the yard, lined with baize at 2s. 4d., the 
whole cost of the gown, including the charge 
for making, being 36s. 2d. The day boys 
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WASHHOUSE COURT. 
From a Drawing by H. Raitton, 


were from the first a source of profit to the 
master, and they steadily increased until 
the early part of the century when they 
numbered at one time over 400. Subse- 
quently the idea of admitting boarders after 
the fashion of the other old foundations came 
into favour, and the day boys, as being the 
less desirable class, were gradually shouldered 
out. Finally, the conversion of the school 
into a fashionable if not aristocratic place 
of education, led to its severance from 
the hospital and its recent removal to 
Godalming. 

When this removal took place the Governors 
of the hospital were authorised by Act of 
Parliament to sell to the Merchant Taylors’ 
Yompany their school-house, the old green or 
cloister court of the monastery, and the open 
land beyond, formerly the Wilderness of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and afterwards the under- 
green of the Charterhouse boys. The 
Merchant Taylors pulled down the old 
school-house and built a large new school 
of their own. They sold the northern 
frontage of the Wilderness for building, and 


hideous warehouses, already once burned 
down, have since stood thereon. The older 
buildings, the church, and the pensioners’ 
quarters remained in the possession of the 
governors, and the more picturesque feature 
of Sutton’s charity was unchanged. Codd 
gentleman and Codd soldier continued to 
meet in hall and chapel, though the boys 
who had dubbed them with that inexplicable 
prefix no longer ran in to tell of the match 
that was being played. Still may be seen 
the black-cloaked figures, among which Ethel 
Newcome looked anxiously for her uncle, 
wending their way by twos and threes from 
chapel to their quiet rooms, where tea and a 
book, and a bright fire await them. Even 
the school has not entirely lost touch of its 
ancient home. The examinations for Sutton’s 
scholarships are held in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
presence chamber, and Founder’s Day is still 
commemorated by school and hospital alike 
in church and hall. 

But the governors are tired of the play. 
They have resolved to put an end to this 
remnant of middle-age state and dignity. 
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Having already converted the “Free School” 
into a school that is not free, and removed 
it to a place that knew not Sutton, they 
now propose altogether to break up the 
house or place of biding for the poor. The 
modern view favours the conversion of 
hospitallers into annuitants, and Sutton’s 
stately charity must be transformed in defer- 
ence to this view. Unless at the eleventh 
hour the governors relent, or public opinion 
and parliament should force them to hold 
their hands, before another year is passed 
Sutton’s Hospital in the Charterhouse may 
have entirely disappeared in favour of a 
middle-class school on the Surrey hills, 
and a few scattered annuitants. 

This is not the place to discuss the wisdom 
of the step proposed by the governors as a 
question of charity administration. It is 
as an act of destruction that it must here be 
viewed. The Charterhouse is at present a 
piece of concrete history. It preserves for 
us visible evidence of the purer side of the 
religious life of Old England, of the splendour 
of the Tudor nobles, of the grand scale of 
the charities of former days. I1t is a piece 
of medieval London left like a rock round 
which swirls the headlong tide of modern 
life. To destroy Howard House will be to 
deprive London of an unique monument. 
And even if the governors intend, as the 
Archbishop of York has stated, to preserve 
Howard House (though there is nothing in 


their Bill which obliges them to do so), 
Howard House, shorn of its outbuildings 
and open spaces, and hemmed in by modern 
warehouses, will be Howard House no longer 
and will scarcely long survive. Nor is 
London with impunity to be robbed of 
open spaces. At present the green of 
the Merchant Taylors, and the courts and 
gardens and quadrangles of the Charterhouse 
give many acres of uncovered land. It can- 
not be supposed that the Merchant Taylors 
will stand by and see their school hemmed 
in by lofty piles without considering whether 
it would not answer their purpose also to 
put the portion of the ancient estate in their 
hands to similar uses, to clear a handsome 
sum by the transaction, and to place their 
school elsewhere. The fate of the whole 
property depends upon the course now taken. 
Let the governors once obtain the powers 
they seek, and the tide of bricks and mortar 
will sweep over the Charterhouse, and 
London will lose that which she cannot 
replace, a source of pure air and a noble 
place of bygone times. Except that the 
desecration is to be performed in the interests 
of a corporation instead of a private indivi- 
dual, Strype’s comment on a similar act of 
vandalism would well apply to such a catas- 
trophe : “ Sofor one man’s commodity London 
lost so goodly an ornament, and times here- 
after may none talk of it.” 





A CHARTERHOUSE BOY IN 1808. 
From a Print in Smythe’s ‘‘ History of the Charterhouse.” 
































THE FLOOD OF IS IN BRITTANY. 


Crests of foam where the milch-kine fed, 
Where the green corn whitened and tanned ; 
Crests of foam and breakers ahead, 
And the deeps run smooth over rocks and sand. 
Will the flood-tide back at the churchyard slope? 
Mercy, God, from thy sea! 
"Twill check at the church and the graves. There’s hope. 
Christ, let some land yet be! 
The surf came sprinkling over the graves: 
Then, human speed to the speed of waves, 
And the drowning sank to the blesséd dead. 


Fly who can! No moment to breathe: 
If the homes wreck, life is worth most. 
Sound from the front of surges that seethe! 
Tis the sea rolling in from the other coast. 
Sea from the west! Sea from the south! 
“Husband! snatched in the tide!” 
“Child, thy mother?” “She kissed my mouth, 
And sat with baby and cried, 
For she could not carry him any more.” 
“Brother, farewell, lest neither reach shore.’ 
Flood, flood right and left! Is there footing beneath? 


’ 


Grallon rode, rode, and said no word, 
Till the white foam splashed at his knee. 
“Cling more close, my tender pet-bird ; 
No fear but stout Gael save thee and me.” 
St. Gwenolé rode behind the king, 
Muttered low in his prayer, 
“Can God will the life of this wanton thing, 
She that scoffed everywhere?” 
Foremost and fastest the great tide raced ; 
Dahut, clasped firm to her father’s waist, 
Prayed in her terror, and never stirred. 


Speed of horse to the flood-tide’s speed : 

And the high land seemed ever more far. 
Grallon cried out, and patted his steed, 

“Hurry thee, Gael, or we drown where we are.” 
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Spake St. Gwenolé, riding at Grallon’s hand, 
“Gael bears weight of sin. 
She that has brought God’s doom on thy land 
Sits him: the tide will win.” 
Quoth Grallon, “Thou’rt holy, and I forgive ; 
None else could have spoken thus and live.” 
But proud fair Dahut gave scarcely heed. 


Gael forced through amid the brunt, 
Where the waves lashed at side and flanks. 
St. Gwenolé’s horse plunged on to the front, 
St. Gwenolé cried, “ Douarnenez banks 
We'd reach them yet, if Gael bore one. 
Grallon, God bids, obey : 
Thy kingdom drowns for the sins she has done; 
Cast the sinner away.” 
King Grallon spoke slowly, “She’s my child.” 
Fair Dahut lifted her head and smiled ; 
And ’twas “ Wait for Douarnenez, priest, for my thanks.” 


Dead and drowning came on with the scud; 
And the swimmers clutched wrack and drift ; 
Mark's hill tore and slipped with a thud, 
And the sea made a whirling pool in the rift. 
Gwenolé’s horse had the water shoal ; 
Grallon’s kept losing his feet, 
Swam, but once shrieked like a human soul: 
Grallon’s had two in seat. 
On a moment’s ground Grallon gave him halt, 
Looked back. Oh, the Heavens for Dahut’s fault! 
No city,no landmarks—bare trackless flood. 


“Heart! dear father: Gael must swim.” 
It was Dahut’s voice at his ear. 
Close she sat and clinging to him, 
She the thing of the world he held dear. 
Her little fingers were knitted so tight, 
Grallon needed his strength : 
But ’twixt such a two was no equal strife ; 
’Twas but a minute’s length. 
“Father!” she cried, and then, “ Murderer!” 
Then fell. So her sins were revenged on her ; 
And the flood-tide stayed at a low rock rim. 


AvuGusta WEBSTER. 
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THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was about ten o’clock in 
the morning on a warm 
September day. The sun 
had not been quite ener- 
getic enough to break his 
path through a ceiling of 
fleecy clouds, but he 
seemed to have _ been 
trampling about upon 

them in such a way as to have split them 
into great fragments, through which there 
streamed a suffused and pearly radiance. In 
another hour he would shine forth ; but for 
the moment the sky was simply bright, 
without being bright enough for figures 
below it to cast definite shadows. I am 
particular in stating the condition of the 
light, because the morning was one singu- 
larly unfitted to the use of the umbrella, 
which could not be unfurled against sun or 
rain without manifest affectation. And yet 
along the broad and quiet streets of a 
northern suburb of London there might be 
seen an umbrella being carried along, not 
merely unfurled, but drawn close to the 
person who bore it, as though the rays of 
the sun or the beating of the rain had been 
something very formidable indeed. 

In the outskirts of London there habitually 
reigns a quiet which is very deceptive. At 
ten o'clock the decently paved streets, with 
their gardens of privet and sausage laurel, 
overhung with thin sycamores here and there, 
have a half-deserted air, which is instantly 
broken by the cheerful rattle of a crowd if 
anything happens to occur to convene such 
a crowd. On the present occasion, in coming 
townwards down the broad Colville-road, we 
might have been amazed to see a motley 
little company, a serried throng, coming very 
hastily in the opposite direction, headed by 
the figure we have mentioned—the figure 


that held up the umbrella although it neither 
rained nor shone. When the little throng 
had reached us, we should have had just 
time to perceive that this central figure was 
that of a tall and handsome girl, with a large 
quantity of yellow hair, pressed in a great 
disorder under a neat hat, from which it 
escaped in all directions. The decorum and 
dryness of the feather in the hat belied the 
condition of the hair, which seemed to be 
oiled in a very vulgar way ; it could scarcely 
be wetness which gave it so streaky an 
appearance. The girl, whose cheeks were 
fiercely coloured, as if with exercise and 
shame combined, hastened on with rapid 
steps, showing a brilliant row of white teeth 
in a kind of nervous laughter, while she 
pressed the umbrella down upon her shoulders. 
She was dressed in a rose-coloured flowered 
sateen body, low in the neck and short in 
the sleeves, and her hands and arms were 
partly concealed by long swede gloves, of a 
pale fawn-colour, that reached to her elbow. 
The space between the elbow and the sleeves 
was filled by two robust and well-developed 
arms, that seemed to kindle with the un- 
familiar exposure. She tried to hide them, 
but succeeded only in covering her neck with 
a black lace crossover. The flaunting dress, 
which was quite dry, was singularly dirty, 
and to add a final touch to its grotesque 
effect, it had a long train, although at that 
time dresses were worn quite short ; and the 
girl had evidently a great deal of trouble in 
holding this troublesome pink tail over her 
arm. But underneath this dirty piece of 
finery a dark skirt, evidently sopping with 
wet, clung about her legs in miserable folds, 
and gave the lower half of her body some- 
thing of the appearance of a drowned rat ; 
while her boots, as each touched the pave- 
ment in turn, gave forth a peculiar little 
gobble and squeak which showed them to 
be full of water. 
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The spectator’s first impression of this 
curious figure evidently was that it was that 
of a person in mental derangement. How sad 
that so young a woman should be so afflicted ; 
and again, how improper that so afflicted 
a woman should be out without a keeper! 
This impression was increased by a little 
shrill falsetto laugh, which she gave as she 
went by ; and the notion was plainly shared 
by all the members of the group that silently 
accompanied her. This group consisted of 
two little girls in the dress of a charitable 
institution, with blue aprons and white poke 
bonnets, who kept in the first rank, having 
taken hands in case anything startling should 
occur ; and of a young butcher with a basket, 
and a dahlia behind his ear, who grinned a 
somewhat foolish grin of wholesome expecta- 
tion; and of a little old woman, rather 
tattered and savage ; and of various children 
of no particular class or avocation, one of 
whom distinguished himself, and became 
indeed a kind of herald or chorus to the 
group, by beating a stick upon an empty tin 
can with a good deal of cheerful circum- 
stance. 

At a considerable distance behind this pro- 
cession, there followed a young lady who 
would scarcely have been noticed had she not 
rather ostentatiously affected to have nothing 
at all to do with the person in rose-colour, 
while at the same time keeping her eye upon 
her and following her at a discreet dis- 
tance. She gained very little in dignity, 
had she only known it, by keeping thus 
aloof, for the spectators made up their minds 
that she was the individual whose duty it 
was to take charge of this poor lunatic, and 
accordingly went their way reflecting with 
some anger, as Englishmen are so glad to do, 
onthecarelessness of the official commissioners 
in lunacy, and the untrustworthiness of the 
persons who are allowed to undertake the 
protection of these unfortunates. The pro- 
cession, meanwhile, gradually increasing in 
numbers as it rolled on, but still advancing 
nothing in the way of audible comment or 
sympathy, continued, under the guidance of 
that harassing solo on the tin pot, to traverse 
several roads, which became more and more 
suburban in appearance, without ever 
happening to fall upon that policeman whose 
advent would for once have sent joy to every 
infant bosom. At last the little pageant 
came to an end. The draggled girl hastily 
put down her umbrella, and displaying a face 
that was rather white now than red, but 
which was laughing still, she darted into a 
garden which was partly concealed from out- 
siders by a thick wire fencing. She let her 
pink tail drop, and fled up'a steep pair of 
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stone steps into the house like some gigantic 
species of gaudy lizard escaping into a 
cavern. The crowd now babbled freely in 
speculation, but no one ventured to follow 
her, and after watching the house for a long 
while, and failing to find any key to the 
puzzle in its three decent stories of stuccoed 
front, or in its wasted garden, or through its 
somewhat bald and staring windows, they 
dispersed with a renewed sense of the flat- 
ness of life. 

The girl herself, who—although we have 
seen her walking through London at ten 
o'clock in the morning, in a rose-coloured 
sateen, cut low at the neck—was anything 
but a lunatic, rushed in at the door, which 
was at that moment providentially opened by 
the cook, and, without a word, darted into 
the dining-room. It was a comfortable taste- 
lessly furnished room of the old mahogany 
and gilt school, and in it, although the 
weather was still warm out of doors, a bright 
fire was burning. At the appearance of the 
girl in the doorway, two other girls and an 
elderly woman turned in their chairs. 

“ Really, Jane!” was all the elder lady 
said, onthe first blush of apparition. “I 
wish you would just go up stairs and fetch 
me my spectacle-case from the dressing-room 
table. Really, charades at this time of 
day!” 

“*Oh, she’s to be Queen of the May, 
mother,’” said the youngest of the girls; 
but the second, who was between the sisters 
in age, a brunette with sallow, regular 
features, sprang to her feet, and cried, 
“ She’s dripping with wet! Mother! Sally ! 
It is not nonsense at all—something has 
happened.” 

It was some time before the family could 
realise, or Jane Baxter could clearly explain 
what had happened. She laughed in hys- 
terical enjoyment of the scene, and she told 
them about the procession before she let 
them know what caused it. Dripping as she 
was, she was placed in the largest arm-chair, 
and her sisters toiled and tugged at her cold 
and shrunken boots. 

“ It was down by the canal, you know, on 
the towing-path. Itis a short cut that way. 
There wasn’t a soul about except Martha 
Townley and me, and a little boy fishing. 
We looked into his hat, and he had caught 
three sticklebacks, and we had not gone on 
ten paces before we heard a great splash. I 
hope you allow that there is some use in 
learning to swim with one’s clothes on now, 
Sally? Well! And he did not give a cry 
or anything, but just splashed.” 

“ Well, did you jump in at once?” 

“No. I held out the handle of Martha’s 
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umbrella to him, and Martha seized me 
round the waist, and we tried to reach him. 
And Martha screamed, I will always say 
that for her, that at the hour of need she 
screamed. But still we couid not reach him, 
and so I had just to jump in.” 

* And did you find you could swim in your 
hat and skirt ?” 

“Oh! well, of course I took off my hat 
first, and the skirt was no worse than the 
dress at the baths. But what was awkward 
was, that when I had landed him, I could 
not climb up myself. You know there is 
such a high parapet, and the water is so low 
that I thought I should stick in the mud 
all day.” 

“ But where was Martha?” 

“ Martha had very properly run for assist- 
ance, and although she ran the wrong way, 
all up that little passage that leads to a dead 
wall, opposite the island with the four trees, 
still fortunately she had screamed, and a 
gentleman on the bridge came running down 
and held me with both his hands; I gave a 
great jump, and there I was.” 

“ And the boy ?” 

“Oh! the boy had run away; he was 
none the worse.” 

“ Didn’t he thank you?” 

“No! he didn’t seem to happen to think 
of that. I am glad he didn’t make a fuss. 
Of course the gentleman said all the silly 
things men say, of what a risk it was 
for a lady, and what extraordinary courage 
I had. [ am afraid I treated him very 
badly, for I sent him to fetch a cab. And 
he was gone so long, and I began to get 
so cold, that Martha began to fidget, and 
suddenly I thought of Mrs. Pomfret.” 

“ What Mrs. Pomfret ?” 

“Why, the new Scripture-reader’s wife. 
She lives in that queer little cottage in the 
middle of the canal, under the bridge. They 
take care of the nursery garden at night. 
Of course she was full of advice, and wouldn’t 
let me try to dry myself there, as I was all 
soaked with wet. So I asked her if she 
could lend me a dress, and the only one she 
could find was this. Look at it!” 

“ How strange for a serious woman like 
Mrs. Pomfret to have a pink sateen dress 
cut in that worldly shape !” 

* Well, perhaps she had it before she was 
converted. It’s dreadfully dirty. Perhaps 
somebody gave it to her where she went out 
charing.”’ 

“T can’t think, Jane, how you could put 
on somebody else's gown like that, and a 
poor woman’s too.” 

“Well, beggars cannot be choosers ; as it 
was, I thought I should never have got home. 


I had this pair of long gloves in my pocket, 
but they would not quite meet the sleeves, so 
I seized Martha’s umbrella, and rushed home 
with it as fast as I could, but I don’t know 
what people must have thought of me.” 

The family took the incident in very good 
part. Jane Baxter was as healthy a young 
woman of twenty as we meet upon most 
summer days, and it occurred to no one to be 
frightened. She went on talking and laugh- 
ing in a rather distracted way, while her 
mother fetched from the medicine cupboard 
a diminutive bottle, originally designed for 
hair-oil and now dedicated to brandy, while 


. her sister Susan fetched a hot-water bottle, 


and filling it from the kettle, rushed up to 
warm her bed. Sally meantime smacked the 
soles of her feet with a sisterly vehemence. 

“You see that Martha has not come into 
the house. I suppose she could not bring 
herself to face the butcher boy and the tin 
pot. Observe that when she does come she 
will excuse herself by saying that I walked 
too fast. Of course she was really ashamed 
of me. It would be rather a good way of 
testing one’s friends to see how many of 
them would walk down Colville Road with 
one, if one were dressed in pink sateen and 
a sopping skirt. I hope the brandy and 
water is very weak.” 

“There! gulp it down, child, and be off 
to bed. You are beginning to look rather 
white.” 

As Jane rose there came a ring at the 
bell. “There’s the guilty Martha at last,” 
she said; broke into a shriek of laughter, 
melted into a storm of tears, and so the 
heroine of the morning was conducted very 
ignominiously to bed. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE young man who pulled Miss Jane 
Baxter out of her dilemma was Mr. Frank 
Capulett, of Her Majesty’s Office of Agri- 
culture. The bridge over the canal, from 
which he had the good fortune to see the 
girl’s act of heroism, lay far indeed out of 
his usual beat. ° But at this time of the 
year Mr. Capulett had no usual beat, for his 
people were still away on the Continent, and 
he made it a habit to spend the early hours 
of the morning, before his work began, in 
exploring the outskirts of London. At 
dinner the night before he had heard a well- 
known author describe the bridge from which 
Byron bade his publisher observe the spot 
where another publisher had drowned himself. 
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The author had gone on to say that the view 
from this bridge reminded him of Venice, 
and Capulett had come to judge for himself. 
He was persuaded that he had found the 
right bridge because, though the view did 
not remind him of Venice at all, there was 
a certain Italian grace about it which was 
unmistakable. The canal divided into two 
parts just above the bridge, and the parapet 
of the course of each division swept out of 
sight with bold divergent. curves, broken at 
the point of disappearance by two other 
bridges. A long island, paved with irises 
and stunted grass, and carrying four great 
elm trees, made a picturesque point in the 
centre of the picture ; and behind the island 
rose a villa, certainly built in the Italian 
style, which gave the key-note to the prospect. 
Over it all lay the pale mouse-coloured mist 
that in a London autumn follows the milky 
vapour of summer and precedes the dark 
yellow fog of winter, so thin, however, and 
dainty as not to hide the fretted outline of 
the chimneys and churches of Haverstock 
Hill, though those bolder uplands, Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, were entirely out of 
sight. 

He stood on the bridge and leaned over. 
He had just discovered that a little black 
object in the dim water was a dead mouse, 
and a larger green object far away was a 
cabbage-leaf, when the girls appeared below 
him on the tow-path. But his attention was 
immediately diverted from them to a low 
barge, extravagantly coloured, after the wont 
of English canal-barges, in scarlet and 
indigo-blue, which the mist divested of all 
crudity of tone, and left picturesquely bar- 
baric. This strange form had glided noise- 
lessly down upon him, and had passed in 
silence under the bridge, where, having 
explored the grey water without finding 
anything to observe, he suddenly heard the 
scream, and raising his eyes saw Jane Baxter 
skilfully striking out for shore. He did not 
give himself a moment to reflect, but rushed 
down the flight of steps and along the 
towing-path, just in time to seize Jane’s 
cold, firm hands in his own, and feel her 
jump at him and cover him with drops like 
an emerging spaniel. We have heard already 
that she sent him for a cab. He did not 
know the neighbourhood, and wandered 
wildly for several minutes, till, by accident, 
in a little back street, he found a whole 
rank of sleepy hansoms. When he got back 
to the bridge she was gone; but while he 
was looking about him disconsolately, a child 
told him that the lady had gone into Mrs. 
Pomfret’s, and so he descended the steps 
again, and knocked at the trellised portal. 
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Mrs. Pomfret was troubled with no reti- 
cence whatever, and, indeed, was too much 
elated with pride at the prowess of “the 
darling” to consider whether this curly- 
headed youth with brown and sparkling eyes 
was her proper confidant or no. He learned 
from her all that he wished to know about 
Miss Jane Baxter, and more than his present 
curiosity cared about. They lived at No. 1, 
Constantine Villas, Acton Road; and as to 
Acton Road, you called it Maida Vale if you 
wished to be genteel, but Kilburn came 
more handy to old residents. Dr. Baxter, 
the father, was a Baptist minister from 
Somersetshire, he had the care of a chapel 
in Colville Road, and it was thought that 
great shrewdness had been shown in bring- 
ing up so effective a preacher from the 
country to a large town congregation. Still 
Mrs. Pomfret admitted, with the air of a 
woman on her oath, that he had not been so 
much blessed in Colville Road as he had 
been in Bridgewater, but that might be 
because Kilburn was so case-hardened. 

There were three young ladies and two 
young gentlemen, and they all lived at home. 
Dr. Baxter was supposed to have means of 
his own, for else he could not live at Con- 
stantine Villas, his income from the chapel 
being small. But the two young gentlemen 
had been to’ college, and she heard they went 
out by the day to teach. She had further 
heard that they did it in a coach, but she 
did not know what could be meant by that. 
At all events, Mrs. Baxter was quite the 
lady, and so were the young ladies, oh, per- 
fect ladies, bless their hearts! And anything 
bolder than jumping into the water after 
that child she never heard ; and why she did 
not stir out of her house when she heard the 
splash was purely and solely because she 
thought it was one of them suicides. So 
that Frank Capulett received in an amaz- 
ingly short space of time a very succinct and 
on the whole very correct impression of the 
social position of his new friend. 

He did not attempt to call upon her then. 
In truth the idea of doing so did not occur 
to him. He turned to walk towards his 
office, stepping more uprightly than usual 
and with a quicker pulse merely because an 
incident had happened. He felt curiously 
exhilarated at having assisted at an act of 
personal courage, at the saving of life, and 
as he thought about it he unconsciously ex- 
aggerated the part that he himself had had 
in it. If he had not been there—he did not 
continue the sentence, but the allusion was 
grateful to his senses. It was perhaps the 
first time in four and twenty years of guarded 
and tended life that he had actually done 
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anything very spontaneous in the way of 
coming to the aid of humanity. He wandered 
down the polite desolation of Westbourne 
Terrace, and as the sunlight forced its way 
through the now wholly shattered fabric of 
clouds, and flicked the monotonous white 
balustrade through the veil of plane leaves, 
and still more when the trees of Hyde Park 
began to form a green haze at the end of 
the vista, his spirits rose continuously until 
in the park itself, he gave himself up to so 
dreamy an ecstasy that he was as nearly as 
possible run down by some rascally dragoons 
who were practising there, and who would 
have hailed the notion of doing mischief 
under the guise of martial duty. 

Everybody knows that the Office of Agri- 
culture is one of the mainstays of the complex 
English Administration. But not every one 
knows where it is, even among Londoners 
born and bred. The cabman may or may 
not know it, but the odds are that without 
direction he will scarcely find Wycherley 
Passage. The passage is a thin vein running 
obscurely out of that noble artery, White- 
hall, and you may wander up and down from 
the Nelson Column to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and never happen to notice the slender 
court that leads to the great Office of Agri- 
culture. 

It is a narrow roadway, between steep 
brick houses, too narrow for vehicles to pass 
one another in it, and a great deal of shout- 
ing and backing has to be got through before 
a question of coachman’s precedence is settled. 
It bends gently, so that from the head of 
the court nothing can be seen of Whitehall, 
the ghostly roar of which sounds there like 
the voice of the ocean far away. But if 
Wycherley Passage itself is narrow it opens 
at its blind end into a handsome quadrangle, 
large enough to allow the Minister’s neat 
little brougham to dash round to the door- 
way in considerable style. As a rule, how- 
ever, it is the Minister alone who indulges 
in this display, the cabs and carriages of 
humbler folk usually depositing their 
burdens, if the weather is anything decent, 
at the entrance of the passage. 

Outside, Whitehall is roaring like a wintry 
sea to an ordinary observer ; to a friendless 
stranger from Tangiers or Tobolsk, the crowd 
here means no more than it means in Cheap- 
side or Cornhill. But the carven trireme on 


the arcaded screen of the Admiralty looks 
down on a wholly distinct class of crowd 
from any that pushes and tramples in the 
Yity. The greed of personal gain is not 
prominent here, there are few faces drawn 
with the agonies, or swollen with the joys of 
speculation. 


The crowd in Whitehall is 


official, discreet, and impersonal. Here is 
the Secretary, revolving parliamentary 
measures which will ring through the country 
from end to end, but without the echo of his 
name; here is the clerk with his head full 
of dogs, or music, or lawn-tennis—a little 
degenerated already with the regular security 
of an unambitious official life; here is the 
meticulous office messenger, as confidential 
as a butler, carrying a large blue envelope 
from the Foreign Office to the War Office. 
And the colour in the street responds to its 
easy, reputable character. The white frag- 
ments of older palatial streets or buildings 
mingle with softer tones of yellow brick, and 
on the broad white pavements the constant 
going and coming, crossing and passing, of 
figures in black is broken by the vivid uni- 
forms of the soldiers, and particularly by 
those of the recruiting sergeants, whose 
faces soon become as familiar to the habitual 
frequenters of the street as those of the 
offices themselves. Haunting the War 
Office and strutting across the line of the 
stately living statues that fill with equestrian 
scarlet the arches of the Horse Guards, the 
recruiting sergeants alone of the British 
army seem to belie its perennial youth, and 
growing grosser year by year in tight 
costumes of blue and yellow and crimson 
that were designed for slimmer men, seem, 
as they hook their arms into those of thin 
young country labourers, like some terrible 
species of fat and gorgeous spider, irresistible 
in its astute amiability. 

But silence reigns a few paces off under 
the quadrangle shadow of the Office of Agri- 
culture. Here the going and coming of . 
clerks and messengers is hardly noticeable 
by contrast with the noise of waggons and 
cabs in the street outside. The Office itself 
is a conglomeration of old private houses. 
Part of the palace of an earl, with faded 
paintings by Verrio, forms the central facade, 
and humbler buildings have been drawn or 
adapted into the wings. It is full of winding 
passages, blind walls and stealthy descents 
that descend to nothing. The dingy dignity 
of its brick exterior belies the carelessness 
with which a succession of generations has 
patched it together inside to satisfy the 
instant convenience of each, and so unfit is 
it to fulfil the purpose of a great department 
that it has long been officially doomed to 
disappear. In ten years its winding stair- 
cases and quaint turrets and vast rooms with 
painted ceilings will be things of the past. 
Wycherley Passage itself will probably cease 
to be. In the meantime there lingers a 
sort of pathos over a patched-up piece of 
old London that totters so aristocratically 
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towards its inevitable grave. Nor is it at 
all certain that the grand new Office of Agri- 
culture, which some Royal Academician will 
soon begin to raise in Queen Anne magnifi- 
cence over the riot of Whitehall, will for a 
great many years contrive to collect around 
itself the romance which attaches to the old 
dirty structure that lurks at the blind end 
of Wycherley Passage. 

The room in which Capulett worked lay 
on the opposite side of the buildings, and its 
two windows looked over a little public 
court, with a turnstile and a path between 
old law offices on the one side, and a great 
deserted garden on the other. It was a 
large bare room, with a carved marble fire- 
place, which had once been white, but which 
was now yellow everywhere, and stained 
with gum, and ink, and wine, and sealing- 
wax. For ornament the walls bore an official 
chart, on rollers, with chromo-lithographs of 
roots—carrots, parsnips, swedes, potatoes— 
in their apotheosis; these were facetiously 
supposed to be a series of portraits of heads 
of departments. Opposite to it hung a very 
antiquated map of the United States, which 
had evidently served before now as a target 
for pens. The furniture principally con- 
sisted of one enormous bureau, which almost 
divided the room into two parts, provided in 
front with the conveniences needful for Mr. 
Leyoncrona, the principal clerk, and fitted 
with green baize behind to keep out the 
draughts. This stood close to the fireplace, 
and behind it, at the further window, Capu- 
lett sat on a high stool before a sloping desk 
of an old-fashioned construction. At Mr. 
Leyoncrona’s back stood a handsome mahog- 
any book case, which was seldom opened, 
but which revealed, when the owner’s keys 
depended from the lock, rows of official 
publications richly bound, the pale saffron- 
yellow backs of four or five French novels, 
a bottle of whiskey, sparingly used as a 
hospitable cordial for the department, a box 
of eau-de-Cologne, and a few other essentials 
of the official life. 

Frank was late, as Mr. Leyoncrona men- 
tioned, more in sadness than in bitterness, 
but little other notice was taken of his 
arrival. Two other clerks were standing on 
the hearthrug in discussion of a knotty point. 

“Now I suppose you fellows remember 
that to-night is the night of the Artillery 
concert ?” had asked a man of about twenty- 
nine, whose name was Sennett. 

“Oh! of course; I gave up the Thomp- 
son’s dance on purpose. Won't it be rather 
crowded?” said a thin man called Piper, 
who now sat down. 


“ Well, it is a bad time of the year. But 
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now, look here, what are you fellows going 
to put on?” said Sennett. 

* Just as we are, I should think,” answered 
Piper, elegantly posing himself with his 
feet against the edge of the mantelshelf. 

“Well, you know, the officers will all 
come in uniform from their mess, I should 
think. What does the Lion say?” 

The royal animal referred to, the nick- 
name being that of Mr. Leyoncrona, turned 
in his arm-chair, where he had been reading 
the paper, and answered sympathetically— 

“On the whole, I think evening dress. 
It’s always safe, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Sennett with his hands under 
the tails of his coat, “it’s always safe. It 
will be rather a scratch performance, I’m 
afraid; I don’t like the notion of a 
comedietta.” 

“Will there be smoking?” asked Piper, 
but Sennett, without answering, suddenly 
addressed Capulett with— 

“Oh, by the by, youngster, I’ve got you 
a ticket. Why, what's the matter with you? 
I thought you’d have skipped head-over-heels 
with joy.” 

“Well, the fact is,” said Capulett, “ that 
I’ve had an adventure.” 

The little story, which he did not fail to 
embellish in some of its particulars, found a 
really interested audience, and all the cir- 
cumstances were being threshed out with 
unusual animation, when the door was thrown 
open, and a messenger appeared. 

“If you please, Mr. Leyoncrona, the 
Minister of Uruguay has called to ask if 
you could kindly supply him with some facts 
about the growth of tomatoes.” 

“Now skedaddle, you fellows, and be off 
to your place, youngster. Show the Minister 
in at once,” said Leyoncrona, relapsing in- 
stantly into the excellent clerk that he was. 

But it was useless for Capulett to try to 
settle to work that morning. He gazed 
through the clouded window into the deso- 
lation of what had once been the garden of 
a Cabinet Minister, running in a series of 
terraces to the Thames. Two little mudlarks, 
who had evaded the police, were scuttling in 
and out of a great skeleton of a wherry, 
which stood high and dry in what had 
formerly been a green arcade. Everywhere, 
between him and the papers, between him 
and the lawyers’ clerks hurrying by with 
their black bags, between him and the 
girders of Charing Cross railway bridge, and 
the phantom of the dome of St. Paul’s 
beyond, there came those handsome ruddy 
cheeks, those bold pure eyes, that shapely 
form emergent; and still in the palms of 
both his hands he felt thrillingly the violent 
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pressure of those cold, girlish hands. And 
all day long it was so, and all day long her 
sharp voice and laughter broke in among the 
insipid sentences of official English, and 
disturbed his fancy between “ My Lord,—I 
am instructed by their Lordships to express 
their surprise” and “ My Lord,—Their Lord- 
ships are unable to conceive.” 

At last, quite late in the afternoon, he 
could bear the mental irritation no longer, 
nor any longer endure to see the green baize 
curtain lightly rise and fall as Leyoncrona’s 
foot fidgeted it. So from his distant stool 
he suddenly called out, “I say, Lion, do you 
mind if I go now?” 

“Go now?” said that good-natured crea- 
ture. “ What? take half-an-hour of your 
annual leave? Remember you were late this 
morning.” 

“ Well,’ said the younger man, coming 
forward to the fire, “don’t you think I ought 
to call and see how that girl is getting 
on. Might have caught a chill, don’t you 
know?” 

“ And you feel a little responsible for it, 
I suppose. I do think you ought just to go 
and inquire ; so be off with you, and tell us 
to-morrow whether she is as pretty when she 
is dry as when she is dripping.” 

“T never said she was pretty.” 

“Oh! did you not? I somehow thought 
you did. I suppose you only looked it. Be 
off with you.” Capulett delicately pulled 
his infant moustache, and loitered now that 
he had leave to go. But at last he went, 
and found his way before it was quite dark 
to the remote north-western districts of what 
is genteelly known as Maida Vale. That he 
knew how to direct the cabman may or may 
not be due to the fact that, instead of solacing 
himself at his lunch that day with Punch or 
the Times, he had been diligently studying a 
large map of London. 

When he arrived at 1, Constantine Villas, 
he was told that Miss Jane had taken a slight 
chill, and was still in bed, but that Mrs. 
Baxter would be happy to see him. It was 
evident, he thought, that they expected the 
deliverer to call. It proved, however, that 
the maid had misunderstood the message 
given to her, which did not refer to Mr. 
Capulett. The ladies were more than polite, 
however, they were cordial, the result partly 
of good-nature, and partly of a consciousness 
that they could not press him to stay, since 
it was the night of the missionary meeting, 
and since their tea was ready. They asked 


him, however, to call again, and he said he 
would, to make sure that Miss Jane was 
none the worse, although they assured him 
that her chill was of no consequence. And 


so the two young people slipped into an 
acquaintance that was not a little momentous 
to them both. 


CHAPTER III. 


SEPTEMBER passed, the first weeks of 
October came, and the Capuletts still loitered 
on at their German Kur. Frank found the 
large Kensington house, in which his meals 
were served to him in lonely splendour, 
excessively dull. As the junior man at the 
office, he had been obliged to take what 
holidays the convenience of his elders left 
him, and these were not at the months that 
a fashionable taste selects. In the absence 
of the world he lived in, he was thrown upon 
his new resources, and his acquaintance with 
the people at Constantine Villas, which would 
under ordinary circumstances have languished 
and been dropped, increased with marvellous 
rapidity. The fine appearance of Jane, and 
his romantic introduction to her, formed the 
basis of the attraction; but it cannot be 
said that anything displeased him in the 
Nonconformist household. There was a 
hearty vivacity, a slightly boisterous cordi- 
ality, which struck a wholesome note in the 
nature of a lad whose father was an exqui- 
site, his mother an invalid in an odour of 
musk, and his sisters cold and stylish fine 
ladies. These Dissenters were full of fresh- 
ness and high spirits; they neither encour- 
aged nor repelled his visits, but allowed him 
to glide into their life without doubt or 
inquiry.. The dove had perhaps a little more 
of the serpent than he thought; for the 
brothers, whom he saw but little of at first, 
took his measure more carefully than he 
supposed. They were older men than he, 
and much older than their sisters, who were 
the daughters of a second wife. The eldest, 
who left upon Frank’s mind only the memory 
of a broad-shouldered fellow of about twenty- 
eight, in flannels and a tennis shirt, seen 
casually in the garden of Constantine Villas, 
had taken pains to ascertain Frank’s social 
situation and antecedents, and tolerated his 
presence with authority. 

He had positively formed no definite plan 
of any kind, or even stated to himself any 
particular attachment to Jane Baxter when 
the last Sunday in October came. It was 
the last Sunday that he would spend before 
his people came back, and he vaguely per- 
ceived that this pleasant little interlude of 
social evenings, and tennis parties, and after- 
noon teas, would not survive the return of 
his worldly and exacting sisters. It was 
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already ten o'clock when he formed the 
sudden resolution to go to the Baptist Chapel 
at Kilburn instead of forming part of the 
sleepy congregation at his own family church. 
He walked briskly, and just contrived to 
reach Colville Road in time to be early. His 
first surprise was the chapel itself, which he 
had vaguely supposed to be a dismal con- 
venticle, like a barn, and which proved to be 
one of the latest triumphs of Dissenters’ 
Gothic ; and he was still more startled with 
the interior, which reminded him of a large 
and well-appointed concert-hall. None but 
a Londoner born and bred could have been 
so totally ignorant as he of all the forms of 
modern Nonconformity, and his impressions 
were taken from novels of the last generation. 
He was shown up to the further end of the 
chapel by a courteous attendant, who would 
not hear of his being less prominently placed, 
and he saw that the eyes of the younger 
part of the congregation detected him at 
once as an unfamiliar figure. 

He was seated at right angles to the main 
body of the worshippers, and close under a 
species of railed tribune which excited his 
wonderment. Over this there hung a sort 
of little gallery, in which he expected to see 
the minister appear. But the latter pre- 
sently entered the tribune, and sat down in 
an easy chair, while Frank, suddenly con- 
gratulating himself on his commanding 
position, proceeded to rake the congregation 
for a familiar face. But he could not find 
one, and Dr. Baxter himself was not the 
minister of the day. At this point the 
anthem was given out, and Frank rose with 
the congregation to sing. The opening of 
the singing was a fresh phenomenon to his 
surprise, and he then first observed that the 
little gallery above the tribune was now 
filled with a choir, chiefly of girls, who 
directed the vocal service. But still he 
could see Jane nowhere, and a feeling of 
extreme lassitude and disappointment came 
over him. The congregation sat down to 
read, and rose again to sing. He found 
himself suddenly overwhelmed by his isola- 
tion in a crowd of persons, all of them 
entirely out of sympathy with him, and a 
servant-girl who stood beside him petulantly 
incommoded him with her elbow, plainly 
because his presence prevented her sweet- 
heart, who stood in front, from sharing her 
hymn-book with her in comfort. Frank 
looked round once more for Jane Baxter, 
with a sudden intolerable yearning for 
sympathy, for company, but still in vain. 
The chant closed, and the congregation sat 
down again. He opened a book and pre- 
tended to follow what was read, but his 


heart beat hysterically and he felt almost as 
if he should faint. A woman in front of 
him took her handkerchief out of her 
pocket, and he was bathed in an enervating 
wave of patchouli. He found himself in 
such a condition of nervous irritability that 
if it had been possible he would have left 
the chapel with precipitation. 

Suddenly the congregation rose to sing a 
short hymn, and he rose with it. As the 
last line was being chanted he cast his eyes 
in despair around the whole mass of crowded 
heads, and last of all glanced up into the 
choir. There, in the further row, with her 
eyes fixed full upon him, he saw Jane Baxter, 
who had evidently been watching him ; and 
when their glances met, her whole rosy 
countenance broke into a frank and maidenly 
smile of greeting, full of pretty pleasure in 
the surprise. The congregation sank again, 
and settled for the sermon, and she was 
entirely concealed from him once more. But 
the revulsion of feeling was violent. The 
whole chapel, a moment ago so inimical to 
him, became genial and welcome. The 
preacher, whose bombé forehead and formal 
mouth had annoyed him with the likeness of 
a skull, seemed now to be a highly intelligent 
and earnest man, whose discourse he should 
presently listen to. Not at once, however, 
for Frank had first of all to discourse to 
himself. His heart, his brain, his ringing 
pulses went out in gratitude to Jane for her 
smile, and for the first time he said to himself 
that this bright and wholesome girl would 
make him a good wife. A hundred argu- 
ments supplied themselves from the stores of 
his inexperience to prove that it would be an 
admirable step, to take to engage himself, at 
once, without delay, and to this particular girl. 
The heat of the chapel, his agitation, the 
fading smell of the patchouli, seemed to com- 
bine to intoxicate him, and to surcharge his 
will with a kind of fever. He chafed at the 
length of the sermon, which delayed him in 
his project. Suddenly, in one of the upper 
galleries, a child which had been carelessly 
allowed to play on one of the forms, fell 
with a crash and a heartrending yell of 
terror more than pain. Frank felt his heart 
stop beating. The minister continued his 
discourse with scarcely a pause, but Frank 
found his courage absolutely gone. He 
seemed to have no more desire, or hope, or 
will; but his fancy began—as it were in a 
new place, to build up passive scenes, in each 
of which Jane moved beside him as his wife. 
The benediction snapped this chain of 
tableaux, and brought him face to face with 
reality. He glanced at the rising figures of 
the choir, and saw Jane smile at him again, 
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the same pure, frank, uncoquettish smile of 
free-and-easy maidenhood. He pushed out 
through the sombre crowd, accompanied by an 
odour of peppermint, and waited in the sweet 
fresh wind at the outer gate of the chapel. 

When she appeared at last among the 
emergent mass of dingily dressed people, he 
was bitterly disappointed to see that Martha 
Townley was at her side, and annoyed at a 
visible nudging of the one and crimsoning 
of the other, as though he had been the 
object of their conversation. In the dense 
throng, however, that but slowly expanded 
and dispersed, Jane recovered her decorum, 
if she had ever lost it, and greeted him with 
a neat gloved hand frankly outstretched. 
He loitered to see whether Martha would 
say good-bye, and the girls to see whether 
he would not leave them, so that he had to 
ask whether he might walk with them part 
of their way. This by no means pleased 
Martha, who set her jaw like a vice, and 
showed the plainest intention of guarding 
Jane as a dragon. Jane, walking between 
them with unconscious sweetness, tried in vain 
to draw them into conversation, and wondered 
that two such chatty individuals should have 
become so strangely reserved. Providence, 
however, suddenly intervened in the shape 
of a noisy family of cousins of Martha's, 
who swooped down upon them at the corner 
of the street, and insisted on taking Martha 
home with them to dinner. It was now 
Frank's opportunity, and he seized it by 
- courteously assuring them that he would 
have the greatest pleasure in seeing Miss 
Baxter home. Jane expostulated against 
there being any need to see her home at all, 
she went everywhere by herself, she said ; 
but the end of it was that Martha, still 
extremely suspicious and unwilling, was 
dragged away by her cousins, and the field 
as far as Constantine Villas was left open 
to Frank Capulett. 

The conversation of the young couple was 
much broken by the throng of returning 
church and chapel goers which glutted the 
streets, and constantly interrupted them. 
But this confusion, and the sense of privacy 
within publicity, encouraged them to be at 
their ease. 

“T have been wanting to thank you.” she 
said, “for being so very kind about the 
Humane Society, but I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“Of course they must give you a medal. 
All the fellows at the office say that it was 
the bravest thing they ever heard of. And 
Mr. Leyoncrona, who is rather influential 
you know, has written a letter himself 
about it.” 

“How very kind of him. People make 


so much of any little thing one does, and of 
course one learns to swim on purpose to be 
useful if one had the chance. What a curious 
name, that is, Lion—?” 

“Leyoncrona. Yes, his grandfather was 
a Swedish general, but he is quite English, 
He is such a nice fellow. I think you would 
like him.” 

To this no answer, but a fresh question. 
“ How did you amuse yourself at the chapel 
to-day ?”’ 

“Amuse myself? Well, I suppose one 
doesn’t exactly go to a place of worship for 
amusement.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean ‘amuse’ in that 
sense,” she answered quickly, blushing again ; 
“but you know we think that people ought 
to be bright and happy and all that, at all 
events converted people should.” 

“TI thought the Dissenters were always 
moaning and groaning. I was quite surprised 
to find the service so—-so amusing.” 

At this moment they were torn asunder 
by a phalanx of ladies coming from the 
opposite direction, and when they met her 
face was eager with inquiry. 

“Were you really never in a _ chapel 
before?” 

“No, I think not,” he said; “does that 
seem very odd to yout” 

“Yes, for we have been in a church. 
When we were at Salterby last summer 
there was no chapel, and we went to church 
four Sundays running. Do you worship 
with the Puseyites?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t think there are exactly 
any Puseyites now. We are rather high.” 

“Do your sisters do much evangelical 
work?” she inquired again. “I hope you 
don’t think it rude of me to ask you so 
many questions? You see we know so much 
more about you than about your people.” 
When she said this she became conscious of 
want of tact, and bit her lip with vexation. 
Fortunately she had to leave Frank to steer 
round two elderly gentlemen and a child, 
and this restored her with a great sense of 
relief. When they met again she glanced 
very shyly at him, but took courage at seeing 
his face beaming with gratification. 

“T don’t think I quite understand what 
you mean. I suppose different sects give 
different names to the same things. But 
they are not interested in the poor, and in 
meetings, and in those sorts of things, as 
you all are. It is something quite new to 
me, and it seems to me that you all live 
much more useful lives than the people | 
have been accustomed to meet.” 

After this there was a perilous crossing, 
over which he conducted her with needless 
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care, since, as she said, no one took her over 
the streets when she went to distribute 
tracts in the slums. Then she proceeded, in 
answer to his ardent and sympathetic in- 
quiries, to dilate very modestly on the work 
she did for the poor, which was not very much 
in itself, and which she made as little of as 
she could. To him, however, it assumed heroic 
proportions, but his admiration throughout 
was not of the work, but of her, and he 
smiled with confident self-gratulation to 
think that he was coming to take her away 
out of it all. And then she repeated her 
question about his sisters, and he was glad 
to talk to her of his home, of his sisters and 
their elegant ways, of his mother, and even 
of his father, who had been a very successful 
dramatist in his youth, the author of certain 
melodramas that still brought in a fortune. 

“But I suppose you think the theatre 
very wicked,” he said, smiling down on her 
from his warm brown eyes. 

“Well, we do hold it to be inconsistent,” 
she replied, with the candour that was her 
charm. “ But a great change has come over 
the body of late ; and even mother takes us 
once or twice to the German Reeds’ enter- 
tainment every winter.” 

“Do you ever go to the Grecian,” he 
asked, “because they are playing one of 
papa’s pieces there now ?”’ 

“Oh, no! you do not quite understand. 
None of us have ever been into a real theatre 
in our lives.” 

“That does seem so funny, because even 
the Ritualists, who are so particular, do not 
discourage the theatre when it is respectable.” 

“ Well, I know my brother Jack has never 
been, and he says that it is very absurd of 
us to think that we may go to the German 
Reeds’, which is exactly the same in every- 
thing but name. But he is quite an old 
Puritan, and of course he must be wrong 
because they say distinctly there that it is 
only an entertainment.” 

“The difficulty is in knowing what an 
entertainment is. Some people might call 
your Sunday morning service at the chapel 
an entertainment, and think it was not 
solemn enough, might they not?” 

“That is just what some of the old school 
of Dissenters do say. My grandfather 
thinks Mr. Baggs’s references to Tennyson 
and Strauss quite profane.” 

“Do you think you shall always remain 
among the Baptists?” he asked, shaking his 
curls at her with great intensity of expres- 
sion, for the precious minutes were slipping 
by, and his intention was plain before him. 

“Oh yes, I suppose so,” she answered, and 
glanced up at him, intending to ask him why 
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he asked, but meeting something strange in 
his look, was troubled and forbore to speak. 

They were within sight now of her house, 
vague in the misty whiteness some hundred 
yards away. 

“You are so good and honest,” he said 
with impassioned rapidity of utterance ; “it 
seems to me as if I had never known any- 
body who was really good before, and I feel 
that I could live such a different life if I had 
somebody like you to help me. Would you 
let me take a class in your Sunday-school 
and help you with the poor? Of course I 
could not do much unless you taught me 
first. But I could learn anything from you. 
You might be my good angel, if you would. 
I have never seen anybody like you in my 
life. Don’t be angry with me for being so 
sudden. When one is quite sure of a thing, 
there is no use in putting it off, is there? 
Tell me that you will.” He pleaded in such 
loud tones that he was startled at his own 
sound in the silence that followed. 

“Tell you what?” she said at last, in a 
tremulous and almost inaudible voice, totally 
in contrast with her habitual confidence of 
speech. 

“ That you love me !—that you will let me 
love you !—that you will be my wife!” 

She said nothing at all, but quickened her 
steps, and in a moment they were at the gate 
of her father’s house. She fumbled for the 
latch and he opened it for her. But, although 
she did not speak, she glanced up to thank 
him, and smiled a watery smile at him 
through blinding tears. And then he found 
himself alone outside, a prey to the most 
distracting sentiments of hope and fear. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Asovut ten days after this walk from the 
chapel, the reunited family of the Capuletts 
were in their house at Kensington at dusk. 
On a sofa in the larger of two sitting-rooms, 
which opened into one another, the elder 
Mr. Capulett was stretched in a deep sleep, 
with a ghostly cambric handkerchief thrown 
across his face. In an armchair, drawn up 
close to the fire, which threw red reflections 
on the crystals of her spectacles, Lady 
Priscilla sat. wrapped in a lamb’s wool shawl 
in a brown study. In the further room, by 
the light of two wax candles, that threw but 
small illumination around them, Miss Edith 
Capulett sat between her piano and her harp, 
reading music from the former and trans- 
lating it on the latter. The only other 
occupant of the rooms was her younger 
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sister Adelaide, who marched softly up and 
down the outer room in the darkness. To 
these the footman entered with a silvery 
clatter of tea-things, and was preparing to 
light the lamp, when Adelaide dismissed him. 
She went to the window and gazed out for 
five minutes at the yellow and dismal 
shadows that filled the garden, the black 
creepers swinging in the wind, the dripping 
skeletons of the trees, the squalor of the 
family cat. She then drew down the blinds, 
and Edith’s twinkling stars at a distance 
were the only vestiges of light remaining, 
except the glow of the coal. 

Adelaide still fidgeted about, as if it were 
impossible for her to be still, and at last 
walked into the further room. 

“ Will it be long before you have finished ? 
Tea is ready.” 

Edith started. 

“T had no idea you were there, Adelaide. 
I must really excuse myself for this improper 
proceeding. The fact is my own chimney 
smokes, and as mother rather likes to hear 
me practice, and as papa does not count, I 
brought the harp down here; I had no idea 
you were indoors. Just let me try this 
passage over once more, dear, if you don’t 
mind? We have a rehearsal this evening, 
and I have not even looked at it.” 

She went through the passage, extinguished 
her candles, and joined the rest. Adelaide 
made up the fire. Mr. Capulett still breathed 
with a heavy regularity. Edith settled 
herself in an armchair, and leaned over the 
back of it, her sleeves still rolled up so as to 
show the plump white arms on which she 
balanced her delicate face. Adelaide gave 
her mother and sister their tea and then 
threw herself on the sofa close to them 
both, and the three women conversed in a 
vyhisper. 

“ Are you feeling pretty well, mother, this 
evening? Can you bear a shock, a kind of 
moral torpedo-battery ?” said Adelaide in a 
rather agitated voice. 

“Yes, I think so, if you won't make me 
guess what it is. Nothing unnerves me so 
much as a conundrum.” 

“T guess at once,” said Edith ; ‘“ Frank 
has gone and married a ballet-girl while we 
have been away?” 

“No, it is not so bad as that, although it 
is rather bad. I will put you out of your 
misery at once. Frank has engaged himself 
to be married.” 

“T knew it,” said Edith, with her eyes 
cast up in imprecation. “I felt that some- 
thing of the kind was sure to happen.” 

“But you are joking, are you not, my 
child?”’ said Lady Priscilla. 


“No, I speak the words of bitter earnest. 
And you need not ask me how I know, for I 
will tell you at cnce—he told me. He took 
me aside about an hour ago, and privately 
indulged me with this public confidence. At 
this moment he is in his bedroom, suffused 
with blushes at the thought that I am 
divulging it to you.” 

“Why did he not tell us at once?” 

“« Because he was afraid to do so. Because 
all men are cowards, and Frank particularly 
so.” 

“T won't have my darling boy run down 
like that. It is not pretty of you, Adelaide, 
after he has confided in you.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean to be unkind, mother, 
but I am thoroughly vexed and disappointed. 
What is the good of our training that boy, 
and making a gentleman of him if he goes 
and marries a Dissenter ?”’ 

“ A Dissenter?” whispered Lady Priscilla, 
with an expression of agony. 

“You had better tell us the whole story, 
Adelaide, without sparing us any of the dis- 
graceful details,” said Edith from the hollow 
of her waxen hands. 

“Well, it appears that less than two 
months ago—I suppose during our first or 
second week at Kissingen—Frank saved a 
young girl from drowning in the Paddington 
canal—” 

“What an extraordinary thing that he 
should never have mentioned it in his 
letters,”’ said the mother. 

“* And took her home to her people, who, of 
course, made much of him, and got him to 
come and ask after her. Evidently they laid 
a trap for him, and caught him easily, though 
Frank will not hear of this. He says that 
they are very good people, and I dare say 
they are respectable in their walk of life. 
Of course they want to marry their 
daughter.” 

* But I don't understand,” said Edith ; 
“ what was her attraction ?” 

“Oh, her appearance, no doubt; Frank 
says she is excessively beautiful, so we may 
take it for granted that she is fresh and 
pretty.” 

“T must write at once to the bishop about 
it,” said Lady Priscilla. “Do you think 
that Frank is at all deeply involved yet?” 

“ He says he is betrothed to her, and that 
neither gods nor men shall ever divide them. 
He seems very enthusiastic. He proposed 
to her after going to their conventicle last 
Sunday week, after the morning service.” 

“ Just when we were enjoying a perfume 
of skulls in the church of St. Ursula,” ex- 
claimed Edith. “Only reflect, that if we had 
not gone to Kreuznach the week before that 
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we should have been home in time to 
stop this mésalliance.” 

“She does not appear to have accepted 
him then and there, as I should have expected 
her to do. She left him in wretched doubt 
and despair, he says. His expressions are 
too poetical now to inspire respect. But he 
seems to have been pursuing her since, and 
she accepted him a week ago to-day—on the 
morning of the day that we came back.” 

“It seems rather an absurd thing to ask, 
but do you happen to know whether she has 
money ¢” asked Lady Priscilla. “ It makes no 
difference in my decision. I shall in any 
case refuse to sanction the affair in any way.” 

“From what Frank says I should imagine 
not a penny. They live in a very quiet way. 
He says they work a great deal among the 
poor, and that his young lady visits the slums 
as assiduously as if she were a charity com- 
missioner, which is, of course, extremely 
praiseworthy of her, as she can hardly 
know that it is now the fashionable thing 
todo. But evidently they are quite poor.” 

“ What distresses me most is, that Frank, 
who has been brought up so carefully to 
respect the establishment, and with the 
principles that I. have always inculcated 
about sectarianism, should have thought, even 
for a moment, of forming an attachment to 
a Dissenter. The bishop will be terribly 
grieved,” sighed the mother. 

“T suppose papa will have to be told?” 
said Adelaide. 

“ At what moment of the day do you think 
we should have the best chance of arresting 
his volatile attention?” asked Edith. 

“ T should think that this was as good an 
opportunity as any other. I know very well 
that he will not do anything in the matter 
and that is why I must write to-night to the 


bishop. But still I think your papa ought to 
know. So I will now just go up to Frank’s 


room and have a little chat with him, and 
when your papa wakes up you may try to 
interest him in it. Perhaps if you could 
introduce the matter in an impersonal way, as 
a tale or scandalous anecdote referring to some 
other family, you might win his attention.” 

As she said this with scarcely the 
shadow of a smile on her thin lips, Lady 
Priscilla Capulett rose, and drawing the 
shawl closer around her throat, swept noise- 
lessly out of theroom, looking in the flickering 
twilight, like the tall and distinguished ghost 
of some old family portrait, and hiding, with 
the self-;command which was part and parcel 
of her nature, the anger that rose within 
her ambitious spirit like a blinding cloud 
of smoke. 

Frank inhabited a little suite of two rooms 
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luxuriously and even coquettishly furnished. 
His mother had insisted on investing him, at 
his twenty-first birthday, with a sort of 
freedom of the house. A latch-key, in an 
envelope upon his plate at breakfast, had 
been her gift to him that morning ; and she 
and his sisters installed him with pomp in 
the two upper rooms, opening one into the 
other, which had lain unfurnished since the 
exile of the eldest son. The little bedroom 
was a sort of downy nest, by far too delicate 
for a young lad, with its grey hangings, pale 
yellow jasmine wall paper, and ebonised 
furniture. The mother had deliberately 
arranged all this, full of a vague jealousy of 
the wife who should eventually cajole her boy 
from her, determining, at all events, that no 
neglect of petting or of material dignity 
should aid the “not impossible she,” in her 
work of separation. The sitting room was 
larger, with a bright outlook towards the west, 
over a cluster of gardens. It contained a 
sofa drawn close to the fire, a long chair, a 
piano, and a couple of bookeases in wild 
disorder. The ladies of the house outdid the 
occupier himself in the persistence with 
which they respected the bachelor air of 
the room ; and they even made a jest of it— 
accusing one another of pushing the tobacco- 
jar into needless prominence, and of arrang- 
ing the beauties of the day in more 
fascinating groups around the mirror. 

The mother would seem to have been 
attacked by a sudden spasm of her habitual 
neuralgia. How else, at all events, can we 
explain that between her dignified exit from 
the sitting-room and her gracious entry into 
her son’s presence, she passed a brief inter- 
lude by flinging herself on the sofa in her 
own bed-room, and there spasmodically 
sobbing with dry eyes? The struggle, what- 
ever it was, whether pain or rage, had 
entirely passed away when her son sprang 
forward from his armchair with a welcome 
too impulsive to be quite natural, and over- 
whelmed her with affectionate protestations. 
She consented to make herself comfortable 
on the sofa, and she commenced the attack, 
as careful strategists do, with misleading 
manceuvres which seemed to have nothing to 
do with the purpose of the campaign. At 
last she said, almost with an excess of 
innocence— 

“You have been amusing yourself, Ade- 
laide tells us, with a little flirtation while we 
have been away. I wonder you did not 
write to tell us about the adventure you had. 
You can have had no idea how dull we were 
at Kissengen.” 

“ Kissengen could not have been more dull 
than Kensington was.” 
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“Ah! I dare say. That is why I depre- 
cate this custom of absolutely draining 
London at a certain moment of everybody 
that one can know. Of course, you poor 
child, there was not a single house you could 
go to.” 

“T suppose,” said Frank, with a desperate 
effort at ease of manner, “ that Adelaide has 
told you about my new friends?” 

“Yes. She seemed even to be inclined 
to exaggerate the amount of the friendship. 
I was just saying to her that it was impos- 
sible that you, with your principles, could 
associate with any comfort with a set of 
persons belonging to one of the denomina- 
tions. Of course, I know very well that a 
man must have acquaintances in a wider 
circle than his sisters move in. I am sure I 
am always reminding myself of the stupid 
fault parents make in not recognising that 
their children are grown up. In the choice 
of your associates I should never think of 
interfering, because I should leave you with 
confidence to your own principles. But I do 
think that, with your generous nature and 
want of knowledge of the world—the vulgar 
part of it I mean—you are very likely to be 
taken in, just because you imagine everybody 
to be as good as yourself.” 

“T have a great deal of insight into cha- 
racter, I can assure you, mother. If you think 
I am going to be persuaded to join the Baptists 
because 1—just because she—for any reason 
—you are quite mistaken. But one may 
pluck the apple that hangs from the thorny 
tree, don’t you know ?”’ 

“It will be sure to turn out a crab, my 
child. Now, quite seriously, tell me the 
exact truth about this scrape you have got 
into. Of course, we can perfectly under- 
stand that a sort of romance has attended 
your little adventure, and that you have 
been indiscreet. 1 don’t even say that these 
good people have been actually designing. I 
hope that they will prove to us by the way 
that they behave that they have no such 
conscious notions. Of course it is a very 
great thing to them to be visited by a young 
man in your position. Now, just be candid 
with me, and tell me what we can do to help 
you out of it.” 

“You must not think,” said Frank, “ that 
I can allow you to help me out of it. Ido 
not want to be helped out. She is a lovely 
girl, quite a lady in every way ; I am sure 
you will take to her at once if only you see 
her, and she is so good and pious that it 
really makes one quite religious to talk to 


her. And she plays tennis splendidly, and 
swims, and all that; and she sings beauti- 
fully. If you will only get over the idea of 
her being a Baptist, it will be all right.” 

“You know how I have always looked 
forward to your being married by the Bishop 
of Wisbeach. Now that would be impossible.” 

“We ought to be very glad to save him 
the trouble.” 

“Really, Frank, you must not jest about 
serious things. You know perfectly well 
that it never is a trouble to a Willoughby 
to serve another Willoughby. In a certain 
sense the bishop is the head of our family. 
As long as your cousin is under age, I shall 
always look to the bishop as our chief. And 
you know, as well as I do, that he would 
most deeply disapprove of the step you pro- 
pose to take. Besides, I suppose that this 
young person is not well off. On what do 
you propose to marry? You must know 
perfectly well that we have no superfluous 
means. When your papa married me, what- 
ever proverbs may say, I raised him to my 
position. The daughter of an Irish earl was 
something, though I brought him nothing 
but a little plate and a lapdog. I was useful 
to him in his profession, and I must say that 
he has never reproached me. But we did 
expect you to reverse the order of affairs. 
There is a great deal of sense in that thing 
about the Quaker, ‘Go where money is.’ 
We have done our very best to bring you 
where money was, and now you take advan- 
tage of our absence to go where there is 
neither money nor rank, nor even the estab- 
lishment. I hope, Frank, that you are not 
really serious ?” 

“Tam, indeed ; I consider myself absolutely 
engaged to Miss Jane Baxter.” 

“You annoy me, Frank,” said Lady Pris- 
cilla. ‘ You are so unpractical and positive. 
I am not absolutely saying that I shall refuse 
my consent. I may tell you that if your 
brother made a similar match, I should ab- 
solutely refuse it; but then Augustus will 
be the head of the family and you will not. 
I recognise that you are in a certain degree 
independent. But I should grieve extremely 
if anything came of this attachment of 
yours, and it seems to me impossible that in 
so very short a time anything serious should 
have come of it. So without any prejudice 
to the young lady, I beg you to consider in 
your own mind whether you have not made 
a mistake. We will talk it over again some 
other day, and now I must positively kiss 
you, and hurry down to dress for dinner.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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